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Ir was near sunset of a spring day, that , 
the young Count Louis D’Artois—no less no- 


A STRANGE MEETING IN THE FOREST. 


1 


ble in mien and character than in name—was 
riding through the heart of a forest lying to- 
ward the south of France, and not far from 
the beautiful windings of the Rhone. He had 
preferred this road to the one which skirted 
the wood, it being by miles the shortest way 
to the chateau of his uncle, the Marquis de 
Montauban, whom he was about to visit. 
Count Louis had been in the neighborhood 
two years before, for a short time, and knew 
the route he was now 

travelling to be not the 

safest; yet, armed with 

pistols and brave by na- 

ture, he had no fears for 

himself; not even though 

the servant who had ac- 

companied him on his 

» journey had been obliged 

+ to stop at the last inn to 

attend to his beast, which 

poe x» had fallen lame by the 

way. He thought rather 

of the welcome waiting 

him from his honored 

uncle and regal cousin 

Helen—a lady, however, 

M Whose proud beauty and 

/\\ grace had never mingled 

hi) in his dreams of a happy 

future. As he rode on, 

a faint murmuring of 

thunder came to his ear, 

while lightnings played 

fantastically across his 

darkening pathway. The 

wind, too, had risen, and 


x, pain. Suddenly, a vivid 
“7. flash lighting up the for- 
estyour traveller distinct- 
&.-> ly saw, a little beyond 
his horse’s head, the fig- 
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COUNT MONTAUBAN AND HELEN AWAITING LOUIS. 


ure of a man creeping out from the under- 
brush by the roadside. The count involunta- 
rily drew rein, and tried to discover the form 
again, but the darkness rendered this impos- 
sible. With a quick motion he placed his 
hand in his bosom, and firmly awaited the ac- 
tion of the person who must be near him. 

“Count D’Artois, you are in danger!” said 
a low, friendly voice, while a man’s hand was 
laid upon his knee. 

“Who, are you ?” 

Your friend—which is all I can tell you 
now. My face the lightning shows you at 
this moment—a rough face, you see, belonging 
to a figure coarsely clad, and prepared for 
rade encounter. By. accident I obtained the 
information which I have just imparted to 
you; you do not remember me, but you once 
cid me a service which remains unforgotten. 
With the warning, take this brace of pistols.” 


“T thank you,” Louis replied, “ but I do not 
need them, -My good fellow, I have arms 
already.” 

“ Ay, but the charges were withdrawn pre- 
vious to your leaving Corbigny this morning. 
You take these; be wary, calm and brave, a8 
is your wont, and you will outlive the peril 
which is not far off. Good night.” 

Another broad flash of lightning showed 
Louis alone. He rode forward, wondering 
but not dismayed. In a quarter of an hour 
his suspense terminated. A branch above his 
head was bent, and cracked sharply; and 
while Roland, affrighted, reared violently, 4 
strange figure swung lightly down from the 
branch to the pathway, a strong hand seized 
the horse's bridle, a pistel was presented, and 
a stern voice uttered: 

“Stand, and deliver your money!” 

Louis fairly laughed in derision, as with one 
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blow of his slight but powerful arm he struck 
aside the uplifted weapon, and with the sec- 
ond stretched the ruffian senseless among the 
bushes by the path. No sooner was this foe 
vanquished, than two more appeared, one of 
whom grasped the bridle, despite the rider’s 
attempts to spur past, while his companion 
leaped upon the young count, endeavoring to 
tear him from the saddle, at the same time 
firing off a pistol close to his ear, the ball 
missing its deadly aim by scarce a hait’s 
breadth. Louis jerked his arm from the 
grasp of his assailant, and aimed at him a 
blow with the butt of a heavy riding-whip, 
but it was wrenched from him. Then laying 
hold of one of his pistols, as a last resource, 
he fired at the villain, who dropped with a 
smothered curse; and as the other, letting go 


the bridle, sprang in turn upon the count, a’ 


blow from the discharged pistol prostrated 
him across the body of his comrade. With a 
terrified snort, Roland galloped onward, till 
his master, becoming assured that the danger 
was now past, slackened the brave creature’s 
speed, and patted his quivering neck with 
soothing and cheering words. It was not 
long before horse and 

rider emerged from the 

main forest, and the lat- 

ter, seeing a light gleam- 

ing out amid the dark- 

ness, remembered that a 

small cottage, inhabited 

by some quiet peasants, 

stood just here, at the 
distance of half a league 
from the Montauban cha- 

teau. As in passing the 

cabin his eye turned nat- 

wally on the little un- 
curtained window, he be- 

held within, a young girl 

of not more than sixteen, 

with a charming petite , 
figure, and a face whose = 
artless loveliness, as with 

& warm smile for some 

one it turned responsive 

the sound of 
it would be hard 
toequal in the gay capi- 
thie home. Itwasa 
picture that cheered the . 
Wavelier through the re- 
mainder of his journey. 

It we precede Count 


Louis to the chateau, recalling the hour when 
we first saw him riding in the forest, we find 
in the library the marquis, whom everybody 
loves, and his daughter, whom everybody ad- 
mires at a distance. She was, like her mother, 
the first wife of the marquis, an Italian, with 
a nature violent and very passionate. He had 
been married twice, to a beautiful French wo- 
man after the death of La Marquise Guidette, 
and it was said he mourned the last wife more 
than the first. Only Helen comforts his ap- 
proaching old age; though another infant, 
violet-eyed Marguerite, was the fruit of his 
happier marriage. In the drawing-room hangs 
her portrait, at which during many years the 
father has often looked, sighing. 

“Still my cousin comes not,” spoke. Made- 
moiselle de Montauban, without turning her 
proud gaze from the winding road she had 
watched through the window until weary. 
For Louis had sent forward a messenger to 
announce what time he expected to arrive. 
Her tones were soft and silvery as she sat 
toying with her jewelled fan. 

“He comes not,” repeated the marquis, 
closing his book, and turning to mark through 


ROSE ON HER WAY TO THE CHATEAU WITH FLOWERS. 
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the window the gathering storm. “ Yet let 
us not fear for Louis,” he added; “ his valet is 
with him, and the count is brave.” 

“None braver,” returned Helen, and the 
heart beneath that cold exterior throbbed on 


with tenderest emotions. 


When Louis, the following morning, sat by 


reality. The marquis, too, grew excited with 
contemplating the peril to which his young 
relative had so recently been exposed, and 
walking back and forth, talked ef rallying the 
district to search for the secret haunt of the 
audacious robber gang who had so long in- 
fested the forest, and systematically waylaid 
the unsuspecting traveller. 


= 
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COUNT LOUIS ON A SKETCHING EXPEDITION. 


the side of his fair cousin on the terrace en- 
joying the fragrant, sunlighted air, vocal with 
the songs of birds, he found it difficult to be- 
lieve that his last night’s adventure was more 
than a dream. But though the hero spoke of 
it lightly, it was quite apparent, from the 
blanched cheek and lip of Mademoiselle Hel- 
eo while she listened, that she felt its fearful 


It would have astonished the Marquis de 
Montauban not a little, could he have heard 
on the previous night some conversation that 
passed between the neighboring peasant 
Hugh Lamonte and his nephew Gasparde, 
the pair followed on the trail of Count D’Ar 
tois, coming in sight of the lighted cabin only 
a short time after the latter had passed. 
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“Humph! spare your explanations,” said 
Hugh, gruffly. “Three to one, and beaten 
at that—there is no more to be said. A fine 
story to tell the men!” , 

« But, captain,” persisted the other, “who 
knew he had his pistols ? He must have found 
out before starting, I say, that somebody had 
drawn his teeth. But I’ll take care of that 
count yet.” 

“Enough,” interrupted Hugh, authoritative- 
ly. “Gasparde, turn back now, and silently. 
Donot enter my child’s presence armed like a 


brigand, to reveal our calling. Go—TI shall be 
at the rendezvous to-morrow night.” 

The father took a few rapid strides towards 
the cottage, and through its small window be- 
held Rose, whose quick ear had detected his 


footsteps, hastening to unbar the door for his 


admission. 

“Poor innocent!” he muttered, struck with 
sudden remorse ; “ for your sake, I would quit 
this miserable way of life, but I cannot—I 
dare not.” 

“Dear father,” cried Rose, gladly, throwing 


her arms around his neck as he came over the 


threshold, “how late you are. Supper has 
waited so long.” 

“Take care, petite,” he said, gently, “my 
clothes are none of the driest. I came as 
soon as the rain would let me,” 


Rose never thought of doubting her father’s 


word, or she would not haye slept so sweetly 
that night under the same roof with the cap- 
tain of the highwaymen. 

In the next morning’s early sunshine the 
peasant maiden, having plucked from her cher- 
ished garden a small basketful of dewy roses 
ad arranged them with exquisite taste, set 
off towards the chateau. 

She was bearing this graceful gift to Mad- 
emoiselle Helen, whom she looked upon as 
something angelic, and who ever seemed less 
haughty and cold to her than to any one else. 
Rose had not gone far when a shadow fell 
across her path, and her cousin Gasparde, 
saluting her, took his way, unwelcome enough, 
by her side. 

“They say that Count D’ Artois has arrived 
atthe chateau,” he remarked. “ He is going to 
marry Mademoiselle Helen.” Then, after a 
pause, determined to get some word from her: 
“What do you say to that ?” 

“That is no affair either of yours or mine.” 

“Rose,” cried the young man, “why will 
you beso short with me? You know I love, 
aad wish to marry you.” 

“And you know your wish is in vain,” she 


said. “ What J wish is to part company with 
you here and now.” 

“T will at least have a kiss first,” returned 
her cousin, with a reckless air. 

“ Gasparde, let me go!” shé cried, strug- 
gling unsuccessfully with the arm that was 
flung about her waist, 

It was a light form that sprang out of the 
thicket by the wayside, a graceful arm with 
iron force that smote the insolent fellow to the 
ground. Gasparde had seen that form and 
felt the weight of that arm to his cost, before. 


Kissing, not. without difficulty, he gave a 
vengeful glance, and bolted away in the direc- 
tion he had come. The count looked after 
him an instant, then joined Rose, who with 
blended fear and interest had watched this 
briefscene. She knew, even before he told 


her, that he was the Count D’ Artois, 

“TI thank you very much, monsieur,” she 
said, modestly. 

The count, in the most respectful manner, 
expressed his happiness in having been of 


service to her, and the two walked on to the 


chateau in company. And, when later, Rose 


returned to the cottage, Louis was still by her 
side; for, after what had happened, he would 
not suffer her to walk that lonely way without 
a protector. Rose seemed to have brought 
her fairest flowers with her, so beautiful were 


those blushing cheeks, and in truth the count 


fully appreciated her loveliness. He discover- 
ed, too, that she had quick and delicate per- 
ceptions, a refined love of the beautiful, and a 
mind cultivated to a degree extremely un- 
usual in one of her station. On returning to 
the chateau he expressed his surprise to his 
uncle, the marquis. 

“There is a mystery,” the latter replied— 
« at least, I have often thought so—about Rose 
and her father. Lamonte wears the garb of a 
peasant, yet has sometimes the bearing of a 
king. He came to this neighborhood some 
twelve years ago with Rose, then a little fairy 
of three or four years, and they have lived at 
the cabin ever since. Uncommunicative and 
distant to all besides, he is yet the most affec- 
tionate of parents to his motherlesslittle gir).” 

Louis was inwardly considering that it 
would be worth his while to visit the cabin 
again and see its strange proprietor. 


A week after his arrival at the chateau, the 


handsome young count stepped from the ter- 
race, where he had bidden his cousin a gay 
good morning, and gun and sketchbook in 
hand, went forth for a day’s converse with 
nature, 
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ROBIN THE GARDENER. 


He had a fancy to sketch the cottage, and 
fortune favored his purpose; for when the 
count came in sight of the lowly roof, there, 
without the open door, sat Rose, bending in 
simple grace over her sewing, thus adding her 
living charm, to the scene. Louis sketched 
rapidly, and not until the miniature was com- 
plete, had thg maiden a thought that any hu- 
man eye was upon her. Then closing his 
sketchbook, he advanced and spoke to Rose, 
who looked up, welcomed him with a smile, 
and invited him to a seat. He inquired first 
what had become of Gasparde, and was glad 
to learn that Rose’s father had spoken sharply 
to him concerning his conduct to her, and had 


sent him away to a distance, where he would 
not soon annoy her any more. 

Louis had opened his portfolio, and now 
passed to her the sketch he had just taken, 
saying: 

“Tell me who and what is this, my little 
friend.” 

She looked at it, and a bright smile shone 
in her hazel eyes and rippled over her face. 

“It is my own little home, monsieur. How 
faithfully you have sketched it. There is the 
mignonette on the sill, and my pretty cat 
asleep in the sunshine beside the box. There 
is the open door, and one edge of the book- 
ease which hangs by the window.” 
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“ But who is this,” asked the artist, “ seated 
in her rustic chair sewing?—my cousin 
Helen ?” 

“ No, monsieur,” she said, with artless pleas- 
ure, “it is, I think, Rose Lamonte.” 

The count would rather have lingered at 
the cottage than return to the chateau ; but the 
hour drew near when he had promised to be 
there, and reluctantly he bade Rose good-day. 
As he went his way he heard a merry whistle, 
and rousing from his reverie, beheld a man 
approaching at some distance. The latter, it 
was evident, had recognized the count already, 
but did not desire to be recognized in return. 
He came up with his eyes fixed on the earth, 
but Louis, who had been attracted by his 1aan- 
ner, catching a glimpse of those features, stop- 
ped short, with an involuntary exclamation, 
and laid his hand on the other’s arm. 

“ My friend!” he said—“for such you called 
yourself in the forest and darkness a week 
ago, and well did you prove your right to the 
title.” 

“Tsee you are determined to know me, 
count,” speaking respectfully, and removing 
his hat, 

“T do not know your name,” Louis rejoin- 
ed, “but beg you will tell it me.” 

“Jacques Leroux, monsieur. Ask me no 
more questions, if you please; since one is 
more than I cared to answer.” 

Thé perplexed nobleman could only allow 
Jacques to proceed, after expressing an earn- 
est hope that'they might be brought together 
again at no distant day, and he have the op- 
portunity of rewarding in some measure the 
service he had received. 

One day when Louis was out shooting, a 
bulletfrom an unknown hand whistled through 
the air, struck his left arm, and ploughing a 
deep furrow in the flesh, continued its course 
til it lodged in the trunk of a tree. The 
warm blood flowed freely, completely saturat- 
ing the sleeve, ere Louis could fold his hand- 
kerchief into a bandage and apply it to the 
wound. Determined to know more of the af- 
fait, which occurred almost on the exact spot 
where he had the encounter with Gasparde, 
Louis did not correct the impression among 
hil ftiends, that his injury was caused by the 
seldental discharge of his own gun, 

A month passed ; his arm was entirely heal- 
count, greatly to the regret 

cousin, announced the neces- 

sity Of his departure for Lyons. With a prom- 
kee of returning in the autumn, he left the 
j Wondering as he rode along, wheth- 


il 


er pretty Rose Lamonte would likewise regret 
his absence and miss his quiet visits at her 
home. 

On the same day, or the next, a young 
peasant, dressed in a coarse but neat garb, 
and carrying, slung across his shoulder, a 
bundle tied up in a cotton handkerchief, call- 
ed at the cottage to inquire of Hugh Lamonte 
whether he could not direct him to some 
farmer of the neighborhood who would give 
him employ. He was a gardener, he said, 
though he would gladly perform any honest 
labor, 

“There is Antoine Lebrun,” Hugh said, 
“about a mile from here—he is in want of an- 
other hand, and I think would be satisfied 
with you,” looking at the athletic form and 
honest, open face of the applicant. 

“Thank you, monsieur—I shall go there.” 

He bowed, even with grace, as he passed 
Rose in going out, and when he was in the 
road again, the maiden whispered to herself: 

“ His is a handsome face, though browned 
by exposure to sun and wind. Shapely limbs, 
too, for a peasant.” She was probably con- 
trasting this young Jaborer with the person 
she had sometimes seen of late, who was by 
birth above the ranks of toil. 

One sunset, a few days after, the stranger, 
Robin by name, came over to the cottage af- 
ter his day’s work was finished. He wished 
to thank Lamonte, for directing him to Mon- 
sieur Lebrun, of whom he had readily obtain- 
ed employment; but whether the beauty and 
shy grace of Rose had any influence in detain- 
ing him for nearly two hours, I leave others 
to judge. Hugh and his daughter were in 
the garden when Robin came, and as the 
former treated him with rare cordiality, he 
was emboldened, being a professional horti- 
culturist, to suggest certain improvements 
among shrubs and flower-beds. Rose was de- 
lighted with such assistance; and it came to 
pass that Robin asked and received permis- 
sion to come sometimes and work in the cot- 
tage garden. There, nearly every fine after- 
noon, he might be seen with spade and prun- 
ing-knife, making skilful alterations in the 
training of the flowers; till they became even 
finer than In the earlier part of the season. 

It was happiness that made Rose so much 
more beautiful than ever—more and more love- 
ly every day. But as this world’s blisshas many 
alloys, hers had soon to share the common 
fate. (Her worthless cousin Gasparde had 
returned to the neighborhood (if, indeed, he 
had been out of it), and having sought her 
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PARTING INTERVIEW OF ROBIN AND ROSE. 


father’s pardon and her own, renewed his 
visits to the cottage. It was evident he en- 
tertained a bitter jealousy of Robin, and poor 
Rose was secretly tortured lest he should do 
him harm. Hugh, for some reason that he 
would not be prevailed on to make known to 
his daughter, had become gloomy and deject- 
ed, appearing to find little comfort in anything. 

Once when Robin came as usual, half an 
hour before sunset, instead of working in the 
garden, he and Hugh walked away to the 
field; and Rose could see them standing there 
talking together for a long time. She won- 
dered what it was about.* At dusk they en- 


tered the cottage. Robin did not speak, but 
Hugh advanced at once to Rose. 

“My child,” he said, gently, “ here is Rob- 
in, who wishes to marry you. What answer 
will you give him ?” 

Rose was silent, her eyes cast down, her 
fair cheek reddening, tears gathering in her 
eyes. Hugh turned away, and with folded 
arms paced the room. Robin came to her 
side, and pressed her hand. 

“Dear Rose,” he said, “I know I am ask 
ing a great deal. I am poor, and almost 4 
stranger; but O! I love you, and, God willing, 
I will one day be rich enough to give you 4 
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comfortable home. Will you not promise to 
marry me then? I did not think you disliked 
me.” 

“But my father,” faltered Rose. “No, 
Robin, I cannot leave him to his loneliness.” 

“Daughter,” said Hugh, turning to her, 
“the fiture Is not in your hands. If you love 
Robin, marry him.” 

So the two young persons were betrothed. 
However, they were shortly to be separated. 
The next morning Hugh startled Rose with 
the information that he was going away, for 
how long he could not tell, and that the mar- 
quis and mademoiselle had requested to re- 


ceive her under their care, and would come 
down to take her to the chateau that very 
evening. Robin entered with a serious face, 
and said that he, too, was going away, and 
had come to bid her farewell. How sad she 
was! 

“It is better so,” he said. “I could not 
visit you at the chateau; but, Rose, if you are 
true to me, we will meet again and be happy.” 

He silently clasped her to his heart, her 
arms were thrown around her lover's, neck, 
her lips met his. ; 

There was one witness whose sudden pres- 
ence was upnoticed by them, and who now 
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GASPARDE’S DESPERATE THREAT. 
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stood at a little distance regarding them with 
@ scowl as black as night on his lowering 
brow. It was Gasparde. 

The day waned, and with the approach of 
evening came the Marquis of Montauban and 
his daughter Helen. Rose did not know it 
then, but by the request of the marquis aad 
the consent of her father, she had become 
in a manner the adopted daughter of the 
former; and for her sake, Hugh Lamonte was 
to enter into a voluntary exile from his home. 
This Was the cloud that shadowed his brow 
to-day. He took his farewell of her; gave her 
silently to Helen Montauban, 

Slowly the carriage rolled away, bearing 
Rose from the quiet and happy though hum- 
ble home, where she had dwelt from infancy. 
She could not help weeping. The pitying 
glance of the marquis rested kindly upon her ; 
and Mademoiselle Montauban, though she re- 
frained from speech, drew the young girl to 
her and pressed her hand with gentle sym- 
pathy. 

What a change for the timid little wild- 
flower! That evening, Rose, robed in pure 
white silk, with pearls on her arms and neck 
and in her hair, was taken to the brilliant 
drawing-room and presented to the newly 
arrived guests—the Count and Countess de 
Clairville, and their English friend, Lord 
Francis Egerton. 

The fair and graceful stranger embraced 
Rose with the greatest kindness, and still re- 
garding her earnestly, said: 

“My dear child; you seem to resemble a 
person whom I used to know. Are you a 
relative of the marquis?” 

“O no, madame’ returned Rose, shaking 
her head sadly, as if lost in thought. 

At the upper end of the’ saloon Mademoi- 
selle Montauban and Lord Edgerton stood. 

“Tt is six months since I bade you adieu,” 
he was saying, in a quiet, somewhat grave 
voice. “That time I have spent with these 
friends travelling in Italy.” 

“ And have you enjoyed yourself, my lord ?” 

“My lord! You will not call me Francis, 
then? Why will you be thus distant and re- 
served, Helen? You know I cannot be in- 
different to you. You know the wordsI long 
to speak.” 

“ And forbid them, Francis. See~I have 
called you as you wish, but it must be asa sis- 
ter to a brother.” 

Thus compelling him to resign the tender 
theme, she put into his hands a book of en- 
gravings, and, while he carelessly turned the 


leaves, made her escape from his side and 
joined Rose, who was studying a large pic- 
ture on the left of the vast chimney-piece— 
the portrait of a lovely child. 

“ My sister, darling Marguerite,” murmured 
Helen; “lost when she was but two years 
old.” She glanced at her father to make sure 
that he was too much occupied with the 
guests to observe them particularly, and pro- 
ceeded: “ Her nurse took her out for an air- 
ing, and no trace of either was ever discover- 
ed afterwards. Ah, Rose, had she lived, I 
might have been a different person from what 
I am; but you shall supply her place, and 
heneeforth I will have some one to love.” 


Count Louis had been absent nearly three 
months, and now he returned to the chateau. 
Lord Francis’s passion helped him quickly to 
perceive who it was that Mademoiselle Helen 
preferred to himself; yet he could not quit the 
chateau and give over the endeavor to win 
her. Louis was gratified to find Rose under 
that roof. He one day said to her: 

“Tn a little town, not many leagues from 
here, I met a friend -of yours. At least, he 
claimed to be that, and something more. Can 
you guess? Robin was his name. He was 
once in my employ. But the story he told 
me was a very ridiculous one, as I think you 
will say; or if it is trae that you once prom- 
ised your hand to this peasant, the change in 
your position should absolve you from such a 
promise. Do not be offended, Rose; you know 
I am your friend,” 

“ Monsieur,” replied Rose—though the 
count had desired her to call him cousin, as 
she was now Helen’s sister—“what you have 
heard is quite true. And I am beginning to 
see that my coming to the chateau, though I 
have been very happy here, was really a mis- 
fortune. But I will keep my promise to Robin 
—yes, yes—and I shall love him till I die.” 

Tears trembled on her eyelashes, but her 
voice was resolute, her step firm. She turned, 
and shut herself up in her chamber, pleading 
a headache to Helen, but in reality to weep 
unrestrainedly. By-and-by her maid entered 
softly, to deliver a note, which bore her fath- 
er’s signature, and contained a request that 
she would meet him immediately at their old 
home. She sprang up from the couch, dried 
her tears, wrapped her mantle about her, lock- 
ed her door, and without a word to any one, 
went out to obey the summons. 

Rose looked to see her father at the door, 
and hastened forward, but when she had at 
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JACQUES LEROUX IN PRISON. 


Most reached it, Gasparde appeared on the It was all she heard. A mist floated before 
tureshold. her eyes, a rushing sound, as of swelling waves 
“Where is my father ?” she asked. was about her, she fell senseless to the earth. 
“You must come in if you would see him.” | A man sprang hastily through the bushes. 
A suspicion of treachery crossed her mind; | It was Jacques Leroux. 
the refused to enter. “ Little Rose,” cried Jacques, “I will save 
“Father!” she called, but there was no an- ‘ad 
- “ Out of the way!” shouted Gasparde, in a 
She trembled, and turned deadly pale. Gas- | rage. “Touch that girl, and youdie.” And 
parde smiled, it was the smile of an incarnate | drawing from his belt a brace of pistols, he 
toad, presented them with an oath at Jacques. 
T mean to take good care of you, my fair | The action was so sudden that the man 
I mean to marry you whether you will | started back. Gasparde took the moment to. 
pet,” blow a call upon a silver whistle hanging at 
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his breast. Almost instantly, half-a-dozen 

gands surrounded him, ready to do his bid- 

ng. Two hours afterwards both Rose and 
Jacques were prisoners in the forest cave of 
the robbers. The former had not fully recov- 
ered her consciousness during the long tramp ; 
but now released from the hateful arms of 
Gasparde, she slowly unclosed her reproach- 
ful eyes full upon the villain, 

“Ha! is that the look you give a bride- 
groom ?” he exclaimed. 

“You will never have me for your bride,” 
she said. 

“You have boasted that before,” Gasparde 
returned, “ but now, even your life is in my 
hands.” 

“ And if I take that life,” she said to her- 
self, “ will not the All-merciful forgive the 
deed? Ican starve myself, or, here is my 
silken scarf.” And she drew the knot more 
tightly about her delicate throat. 

Gasparde brought food, which she would 
not taste; then, telling her she would think 
better of his offers in a day or two, he locked 
her fast in the cell, as Jacques was locked in 
another, and went away through the forest 
with all his gang, on agrand expedition, leav- 
ing a solitary guardsman at the cave. Jacques 
Leroux is seated on a stone bench in one cor- 
ner of his cell, ruminating upon the means of 
liberation for himself and Rose. 

After a short time, the guardsman, who was 
called Raimonde, entered to bring the prison- 
er food. His physiognomy was not altogeth- 
er a Vicidts one; and Jacques read there, at 
a glance, that the robber was brought to his 
present evil course rather by love of money 
than by any inherent delight in crime. Ad- 
dressing Raimonde, good-humoredly, he invit- 
ed him to partake the refreshments with him ; 
and finding, upon conversation, that he had 
not been wrong in his estimate of the man’s 
character, told him there was a little matter 
of business that would be likely to suffer in 
consequence of his imprisonment, and offered 
to reward him liberally if he would take a 
note to a person who would transact the busi- 
ness in his absence. This the man was with- 
out much difficulty persuaded to undertake. 
Jacques then wrote a few lines to Count 
D’ Artois, informing him of the situation of 
himself and Rose ; and Raimonde, fast locking 
the prison cells, departed for the Chateau 
Montauban. As he could not read, there was 
no danger that he would ascertain the con- 
tents of the missive. . 


The messenger, as he emerged from the for- 


est near to the deserted cottage of the former 
captain of the band, saw a horseman approach- 
ing ata fast gallop. It was Louis; the in- 
mates of the chateau had become aware of 
the absence of Rose, and were flying in all 
directions to obtain tidings of her. One of the 
servants had seen her go out in the morning 
by the garden gate, and was sure she had not 
returned. Raimonde and the count met, eye- 
ing one another keenly. The former raised 
his hand as a signal, at the same time that the 
latter drew rein, feeling that some information 
was to be had of this person. 

“ Your name, monsieur ?” 

“ Louis D’ Artois.” 

“Count?” 

“Exactly. Speak quickly—what do you 
wish ?” 

“This!” And the man gave to Louis a 
folded paper. 

The latter, having read it intently, crush- 


-ed the ejaculation that rose to his lips, dis- 


mounted calmly, saying: 

“Raimonde, you must conduct me to the 
writer of this.” 

The man seemed surprised; he hesitated, 

the offer of gold so far overcame his seru- 
plés, that he agreed, on condition that Louis 
would consent to don the brigand dress and 
be blindfolded the last part of the way. 

“T have gone in search of Rose,” were the 
words which Louis wrote on a scrap of paper 
which he fastened to the saddle, then set Ro- 
land free to return by himself to the stables 
of the chateau. Brave at any time, the count 
was impetuous now. He paused not to con- 
sider that there might be a s for him, but 
followed his guide without a Moment’s delay. 
They plunged into the forest, then went on and 
on, rapidly, silently, till at length Raimonde 
halted beside the ruins of what had evidently 
once been a chateau. The dilapidated walls 
were covered with moss and grass, the growth 
of many a @flent summer day. All around 
was still forest land, with occasional bright 
openings of green meadows and low hills, 
beautiful with their soft verdure shining in 
the declining sunlight. 

Raimonde bent down, raised with some dif 
ficulty a square stone at his feet, and from the 
aperture thus disclosed lifted out a box of 
clothing. Drawing forth several articles of 
dress, he gave them to Louis, who hastily pro- 
ceeded to substitute the same for his own gar 
ments. When he was fully equipped, the 
guide regarded him with satisfaction. Should 
they by a possible chance meet any of the 
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horde, he would easily be taken for one of 
their number; and the more, as the errand 
upon which he was bent gave to his features 
an unusual sternness of expression. A rifle 
and shot-pouch were given him. The tall, 
hat decked with gay streamers of rib- 
bon replaced his own, and a rough jacket was 
slung over his shoulder. Thus transformed, 
the young count, in painful meditation and 
with the fire of impatience in his breast, lean- 
ed upon the broken wall, waiting while Rai- 
monde replaced the chest and covered it with 
the stone. 
“Now for the remnant of the condition,” 


Raimonde said, approaching with the count’s 
handkerchief folded into a bandage. 

The latter bent his head, and the handker- 
chief was securely knotted around it, so as to 
exclude from his eyes every ray of light. The 
two then continued their route, Louis leaning 
on the arm of his guide, till at last the cave 
was reached, Raimonde left the count’s side 
for a moment, a grating noise was heard, then 
the stranger was conducted along what, from 
the echoes on eyery side, seemed to be a sub- 
terranean passage floored with stone. They 
paused again, there was a sound of bolts and 
bars withdrawn, a door unclosed, through 
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LOUIS PURSUED BY GASPARDE. 


which Louis was led. The handkerchief was 
untied, and he found himself in the cell of 
Jacques. 

Not many were the words that passed be- 
tween them—time was too precious—not 
many, though full of meaning. By what means 
could they liberate themselves and Rose— 
Rose, whom the count was wildly impatient 
to behold? Should they seize and bind Rai- 
monde and leave him there, in which case he 
would be shot by the baffled Gasparde on his 
return? Should they attempt to bribe him 
with a sum of money sufficient to enable him 
to quit at once the brigand’s employ ?—a thing 
he had intimated to Jacques he would gladly 


do. The latter first—if that failed, the former. 
Cords and a gag were in readiness, when the 
guard was called in. 

“ My friend,” said the count, stepping for- 
ward, “suppose you were to shut your eyes 
for the space of half an hour, and unclose 
them at the end of that time to find yourself 
richer by a thousand francs, or two or three 
times that sum, perhaps ?” 

“Tt would be a very pleasant thing, mon- 
sieur.” 

“J offer you that sum in return for a certain 
favor which'I shall ask at your hands.” 

“Name the favor, and it is yours, mol 
sieur.” 
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The glitter of gold had caught his eye from 
a purse which the count held carelessly in his 
hand. Raimonde’s avarice was thoroughly 
aroused. 

“J desire the use of the keys which unlock 
the doors of these cells, and that you will show 
me those !n which you have prisoners con- 
fined.” 

“Tt isa bargain. So this is your business, 
comrade?” and he smiled grimly at Jacques. 
« Well, it’s all the same to me,since I shall now 
make my escape, and be able to live like an 
honest man. Follow me; the only other pris- 
over we have is in here, monsieur; and let 
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me warn you, you can scarcely get away from 
this place too soon.” He had advanced along 
the gallery a short distance as he spoke, and 
unlocked and thrown open the cell. 

Rose shrank back with a low cry, as the 
light of the brazen lamp suspended from the 
ceiling fell on the disguised count, who enter- 
ed the cell alone. She did not recognize him. 
He uttered her name, trembling with emotion $ 
she sprang forward; he held her light form in 
his embrace. Raimonde repeated his word 
of warning; some of the band might return 
at any moment. 

The cool, damp evening wind blew across 
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their faces as they emerged from the dungeon. 
An exclamation of thanksgiving escaped from 
the lips of Rose and Louis. Night was gath- 
ering over the earth as they took their hurri- 
ed way through the forest. Raimonde guided 
the party in the direction of the chateau till 


“The gang are returning!” whispered 
Jacques, in alarm, 

“What shall we do?” returned Louis, 
“ Rose, at least, must be saved.” 


They pressed on silently, but they were 


HELEN MONTAUBAN PREPARING THE FATAL POTION. 


within fifteen minutes’ walk of the road, 
when, having received the promised reward, 
he parted their gompany, taking another 
course. A few moments and they 
were making good progress, when they were 
attracted by the sound of voices, and faintly 


saw the forms of persons through the trees. 


“ Hasten. There is a hollow tree just be- 
yond here, where mademoiselle can be con- 
cealed, Yonder—yonder—the third on the 
right,” he whispered, frantically; “ hide her, 
or all is lost! Do not delay for one mo 
ment!” 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 66.] 
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[ortor aL.) 
SALE OF THE P CTURE. 


BY HENRY AMES BLOOD. 
Peter Lehigh had come home from the wars, 
Covered all over with seemly scars ; 
Three medals of honor which he wore, 
Might have proved his valor, if nothing more; 
And the scats on his face, and the scars on his 


breast, 
Were « better proof than all the rest; 
"But the brave old soldier, Peter Lehigh, 
Had come home from the wars—alas, to die! 


They laid him gently on his bed— 
“Mother,” and “ Alice,” was all he said ; 

And his aged mother bent above 
His dying couch with looks of love 
And loving words; and his little daughter 
Sprinkled his brow with holy water, 
Mingled with tears. He tried to speak, 
But could only weep that he was too weak. 
Justthen from his open haversack, 
That carelessly hung on the great chair-back, 
A bundle of canvass, torn and old, 
Fel down to the floor—when, lo and behold! 
Unrolling itself, it showed the mild 
Face of the Mother and her Child. 


“Mafonna. Madonna! papa, dear, 

Thegentle Madonna herself is here 

Ant iifiing the picture with girlish glee, 

She held it aloft for her papa to see. 

AlssY already his eyes were glazed, 

YetWag on that glorified face he gazed: 

Til scarred face became glorified— 

Thethe Made the sign of the cross, and died. 


Andtiow to Alice and her grandame 
Lang months of bitter suffering came ; 
Forte pretty goat Nan, their only stay, 

milk they lived upon day by day, 
The Village boys, in sport or malice, 
to death—God pity poor Alice! 
“Be cheerful; dear grandmother, I will pray 
The'blemed Madonna every day, 
Tomive you and me, and all the other 
Good folks and poor folks, dear grandmother.”’ 
Then bravely answered the good old dame, 
“Bye miracle, child, the Madonna came; 
And although this day is the last of three 
Since we tasted bread, yet trust to me, 
Our Lady will save us!” 


0, yes,” cried. Alice, 
“Whoknows but some day we may live in » palace, 
With plenty of servants to wait on our door, 
And plenty of money to give to the poor ?”” 
And Alice sweetly slept that night, 
For the dreamed that the Lady, clothed in light, 
The several times from the picture stepped, 
Aad came to the bedside where she slept, 
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And said to her, in tenderest tones, 
“ Fear not, God cares for ‘his little ones!” 


Almost as soon as the morning broke, 
Full of her dream, little Alice awoke: 


“Tell me, grandmother, did you see 

The blessed Madonna come to me, 

Three times to my bedside?’ Perhaps I dreamed, 
But certainly, grandmother, so it seemed.” 


“Verily, child, éuch things have been; 

And Father Angelo says we sin, 

If we doubt them-——but ah, do you not remember 
This is the twenty-sixth of December— 

The auction day—and they will sell 

The very Madonna we love so well? 

And yet, my child, it is my belief, 

That joy will come out of all our grief.”’ 


“Tt must, dear grandmother, it must be, 
For so the Madonna said to me.”’ 


“ Hang out the red flag, ring the auction-bell! 
It is only a widew's goods to sell. 

Ring, ring, let the great bell swing! 

These are not the goods of a king; 

But only a widow's, that is all; 

And an orphan’s, but she is both young and small; 
The one is too young, and the other too old, 
To earn a living—let that be told. 

Heigho, heigho, let the great bell ring! 

An auction sule is a merry thing. 

Heigho, heigho, here they come in a crowd! 
There is nothing at auctions like ringing loud. 
And there the two Frenchmen, whom Billy Roach 
Brought down to-day in the Shirley coach; 
They must buy something before the coach passes: 
The French like music and opera-glasses ; 

But here is a picture—that will do.”’ 

And the auctioneer held up to view 

The Madonna—when, marvellous thing to tell, 
The boisterous crowd, as if by a spell, 

On a sudden became as calm and still 

As the sea, when the wind hath had its will; 
And to Alice indeed the Lady seemed 

All covered with light, as when she dreamed ; 
While chained to the spot by clear surprise, 
The Frenchmen looked on with ravished eyes. 
“Mon Dieu!” quoth one, “ it is the Mother.” 
“It is a Murillo!” cried the other, 

“ And I will give ten thousand frances.” 

“ And I twenty thousand, and ask no thanks; 
For a fine Murillo two centuries old, 

Is worth far more than its weight in gold.” 

“ And I, thirty thousand,” the other cried. 

“ And I, forty thousand, by him that died!” . 
“ And I, fifty thousand.” 


Then all became still, 
As the sea, when the wind hath had its will. 
“The Madonna is yours, then,”’ said the other, 
And may you be happy with such a mother! 


“But if half my fortune were here to-day 


I would give it all ere you said me, ‘Nay.’”” 
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Into the house little Alice flew; 
“ Grandmother, grandmother,,it is true— 
Our Lady has saved us, but we shall never 
See the Madonna again forever!" 


[orIGINAL.] 


A POWDER-MILL ROMANCE. 


BY CLARA AUGUST 


Srx years ago, I was foreman in the Guil- 
ford Powder Works. It was a dangerous sit- 
uation, and not altogether so pleasant as it 
might have been. But the salary was larger 
than I could obtain from any other business, 
just then; and this, to a man with an invalid 
mother and a little sister to support, was no 
mean object. Besides, lhoped at no very dis- 
tant day to have a home of my own, presided 
over by the girl of my choice, beautiful Marion 
Ware. This dream of happiness in the future 
made me better content with my life; I was 
willing to work for a competence that she 
would share with me. 

Marion and I had been playmates together. 
I could hardly recollect the time when I had 
not loved her; and when I went away to col- 
lege (my family circumstances were better 
then, than at the period of which I am writ- 
ing) we were engaged. 


I returned to find her the belle of Hazel- 


wood; but she was.still true to me, and though 
it gave me a pang to see her careless flirting 


with other young men, I excused it, and 
thought it would be all right when she was 
my wife. She was young and gay, and Ha- 
zelwood was a dull place, I said, it would be 
downright selfishness in me to grudge her the 
little amusement she obtained from the ad- 
miration of the country beaux. So long as 
she loved only me, what need I care who she 


smiled upon? 


We were to be married in November, and as 
the time drew near, an intense desire seized 
me to escape from the monotonous, danger- 
ous existence I led in the mills. When I was 
married, I should leave them, forever, but 
somehow I could not wait for that time to 
arrive. I wanted a little freedom, all to my- 
self. A few weeks would make no difference 
to my employers, I thought, and so when I 
gave my notice to leave, I gave it for the 
fourteenth of September, instead of Novem- 


ber, as I had at first intended. 


My employers were very sorry to part with 
me; they offered to raise my salary from eight 
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hundred to a thousand dollars, if I would re- 
main; but I had decided, and was not to be 
turned from my decision. 

The last day of my stay in the mills passed 
quietly enough; and at night I left the dark 
buildings behind me with a thrill of relief, I 
had not been so light-hearted since I was 
boy. My bondage was over; henceforth, I 
could breathe, without the fear that the next 
moment I should be blown above the clouds, 

I cast off the mill suit of clothing with » 
sensation akin to that a prisoner must exper- 
ience when he breaks the shackles of slavery, 
Once more I was a free man, 

That was a very happy evening. Marion 
had been spending the afternoon with my 
mother, and I walked home with her. The 
moon was at its full—the west still flushing 
with the kiss of sunset —a few light, fleeey 
cleuds sailed through the deep above—and we 
were lovers! We lingered along the way; I 
was in no hurry to break the spell of that 
sweet evening, and that sweeter presence, and 
it was near midnight when I came home. 
Soon after I retired I fell asleep; but my rest 
was troubled. I suppose I must have dreamed, 
but it seemed a vivid reality to me, then, 

I was standing in the thick forest which 
surrounded the Works, at the very point 
where the path to the village diverged, and 
led over the hill and through the fell, to the 
mills. It was a wild, dreary path, for it was 
necessary that the mills should be as far re 
moved from any human habitation as possible, 
and there was no more fitting spot than the 
“Valley of Despair,” for miles around. A 
sullen stream flowing through it supplied the 
water power which moved the machinery, 
and in the forest beyond were numberless 
blackened heaps being converted into char- 
coal. I saw all this plainly in my dream; . 
even the great gray rock by the spring, at the 
place where the paths diverged, where I had 
so often stopped to drink from the worn out 
dipper, was right before me. 

There was a struggle in my mind; I 
thought that I could net decide which path 
to take—the one to the distant village, or the 
old accustomed one to the mills. While I was 
still hesitating, I heard a voice, clear, strong 
and solemn, that seemed to come from the 
ends of the earth, and it said: 

“Go te the mills! Your work is not yet 
done !” 

I awoke. The moon was shining coldly in 
at the window; the great arms of the elms ia 
the yard moved to and fro in the night wind, 
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anda lonely cricket chirped in the wainscot 
I lay down again, thinking but little of my 
dream, save to rejoice that it was only a 
dream, and shortly afterward I fell asleep. 
Again was that vision repeated, with singular 
minuteness, circumstance for circumstance, 
and again I awoke. 

[thought it extremely remarkable that I 
should dream twice on the same matter, but 
explained it to myself that it was because I 
had been thinking so much of my departure 
from the mills. #t was a coincidence, noth- 
ing more, I said, and turning over, I soon lost 
my consciousness. 

Forthe third time that haunting dream 
visited me,,and this repetition was almost 
frightfully vivid. Everything about it bore so 
strongly the semblance of reality, that I 
farted up covered with a cold sweat from 
head to foot; and in the room still lingered, 
asit were, the hollow echoes of that phantom 
voice ! 

The moon had gone down; the dawn was 
breaking up the east cold and gray. 

Lam not superstitious; but I will confess 
that an involuntary shudder went over me, as 
I recalled what had passed. I tried to shake 
off the spell upon my spirit, but in vain. It 
was as if I walked in another world, lost to 
ai humanity, forever. The memory and 
thought of every earthly thing was swallowed 
wpin the recollection of that fearful voice. 

I rose, and dressing myself, went down to 
work in the garden. This had always been a 
favorite employment of mine, but on this oc- 
tasion it failed to restore my mind to its 
Wonted tone. I was restless and uneasy, la- 
boring under the pressure of a consciousness 
feome duty unfulfilled. 

At last, I put down my hoe, and went into 
fie house. I dressed myself in my mill 
dothes, and sought the sitting-room where my 
_ She lovked up in surprise, as I 
“Mother, I am going to the mills.” 

“Indeed! I had hoped you were done go- 
ing there, Arthur. Yesterday was the four- 
tenth, was it not ?” 

“Yes; but I feel obliged to go to-day. My 
Work there is not yet done. It will be finished 
on, I think.” 1 kissed her and went out. 

The gloomy path through the wood seemed 

and darker than ever. I hastened 
0m, and came to the point of divergence. In- 
Voluntarily I stopped, and to my fevered im- 
the prophetic voice seemed throb- 

Wing la the air, urging me forward. 


At the door of the grinding mill, I met Mr. 
Morton, the senior proprietor. He grasped 
my hand eagerly. 

“ Ah, Ashley, glad to see you! What is 
this that I hear about your leaving us? Lin- 
coln was speaking of it, last night. Why, we 
couldn’t part with you at all,” 

“TI did give notice to leave last night, and 
intended yesterday for my last day in the 
miils; but circumstances have decided me to 
remain some little time longer. A month, 
perhaps.” 

“Right. Only you must set no time. 
We'll make your salary satisfactory, if that 
has anything to do with it. Say twelve hun- 
dred a year, if you will stay. Weare willing 
to pay you something for the risk you run.” 

“ Thank you, I will think of it,” I said, and 
went in to my duties as usual. 

Everything went quietly on in its accus- 
tomed routine. The great machinery toiled 
on as ceaselessly, the men in their felt slippers: 
went about as noiselessly, as ever; I began to 
smnile to myself at the absurdity of my last 
night’s vision. I had eaten too much supper, 
and stayed out too long whispering soft noth- 
ings to Marion, I said to myself. 

Well, another month in the mills would pass 
away in time; I could endure it, as I had the 
many which had preceded it. It was not an 
eternity. 

Toward night, a party of visitors arrived. 
Such things were quite frequent. Hazelwood 
was a somewhat celebrated summer resort for 
the city people, and a sojourn there was not 
deemed complete without a visit to the Pow- 
der Mills. 

There had been considerable talk of putting 
a period to the admittance of visitors, on ac- 
count of the danger they incurred, and the 
trouble they gave us to put them in a suitable 
trim to enter the operating rooms; but it had 
not yet been decided upon, and we still suf- 
fered from the infliction. 

I went out to meet this party, and assist 
them in changing their’ shoes and garments 
that might have buttons of any metallic eub- 
stance ; for it was one of the cardinal regula- 
tions that no person should be allowed in the 
interior mills, who had a particle of metal 
about him, or nails in his shoes, from the fear 
of combustion by friction. 

Our visitors were two gentlemen and three 
ladies. The two elder ladies I did not notice 
particularly; but the younger one attracted | 
me in spite of myself. Why, I did not know. 
She was not really beautiful—my Marion was 
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much more brilliant — but there was some- 
thing about her better than beauty. 

Her complexion was clear, with a tinge of 
rose color in her cheeks and lips. Her eyes 
were very dark, expression hazel, hér features 
pleasant, though not strictly regular, and her 
hair—brown in the shade, golden in the sun— 
was put back ina mass of rippling wealth to 
fall from her hat in. heavy curls. She was 
dressed in blue, some soft, lustreless material 
that fell around her with a matchlessly in- 
describable charm. 

She did not wish to enter the mills; but the 
others called her a little coward, and dared 
heron. She was not/afraid, I knew; but she 
disliked to give us trouble, therefore we were 
all the readier to put ourselves to inconveni- 
ence on her account. I have always noticed 
that those women who exact the least, receive 
the most. 

The gay company, laughing, joking, banter- 
ing each other in regard to their fears, followed 
me in. The lady in blue walked quietly by 
my side, saying little, and barely replying to 
the lively ‘sallies of her companions. Perhaps 
she thought their mirth ill-timed; I do not 
know. 

We had been the rounds, and had returned 
to the reception room, next to the drying 
room, at one end of the main building. This 
apartment overhung the pond from whence 
came our supply of water, the basin of which 
was formed by a wild, dark gorge in the hol- 
low of two wooded hills. There was a large 
swinging door opening from this room directly 
out over the pond, for the convenience of 
casting out rubbish, and this door I threw 
open for the visitors to obtain a view of the 
prospect beyond. They soon tired of this, all 
but the lady in blue. She still stood looking 
out over the dreary scene lighted by the de- 
parting rays of a lurid san. 

Suddenly I heard a low, ominous hiss from 
the adjoining apartment—a sound which 
heard once is always remembered—my blood 
turned to ice in my veins. I recognized my 
fate! In another second’s time we should be 
in eternity! 

I snatched the woman, by my side, in my 
arms, and plunged through the gaping door- 
way. Simultaneously, a deafening roar burst 
above my head—a crash as if the globe were 
rent—ten thousand cannons were discharged 
in my ears—the blood flowed from my eyes 

-and nose—the air was black with missiles 
which reached the water only a little later 
than we did! Down, down, we went, it 
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seemed, to an interminable depth; but that 
fearful plunge saved us! 

When we came up, everything was still; a 
deathly silence had fallen upon all nature, 
The place reeked with a suffocating smoke, 
rolling up from the ruins, dumb as the vapor 
of death. 

I swam to the shore with my companion, 
and supported her up the bank. She was not 
unconscious ; but her dress was drenched in 
blood. I lifted my arm to seek the wound, 
and saw that the crimson tide flowed not 
from her veins, but from the mutilated stump 
where once belonged my own right hand! It 
had been blown from my body! 

Later, I experienced a strange, stinging op- 
pression in the back of my head, and found, 
on examination, that it was fearfully gashed. 
The very bones grated beneath the pressure of 
my fingers. 

I went home like one in a waking dream. 
Iremember very little of it, except that the 
lady in blue was with me, that she talked 
soothingly to me in a sweet voice, and that, 
afterward, when I suffered untold agony from 
some sharp instrument, she stood by me with 
words of gentlest rest and peace; then, all 
was a blank. 


There was a little snow on the hills that I 
could see from my window, when I awoke to 
consciousness. My mother was by my bed 
side—pale, and thin, and careworn. I spoke 
out my first thought: 

“ Where is Marion ?” 

She tried to put me off with an evasive 
answer, but I would know the whole truth. 
She told it to me with great reluctance. 
Marion had not been to see me since the day 
of the accident, and then, at sight of me she 
had uttered a shriek of horror, and fied from 
the room. 

“ But has she sent no message ?” I asked. 

“There is a note for you, but you must not 
read it until you are better. You have been 
eight weeks delirious, and excitement, now, 
may be fatal.” 

“ Give me the letter,” I said, with all my 
stern self-will in my voice. “If not, I will get 
up and seek it myself.” 

She brought it to me, the delicate, rose per 
fumed thing, no more heartless than she who 
dictated it. It was elegantly written, ele- 
gantly worded ; elegantly got up, altogether. 

Miss Ware sympathized with me deeply— 
hoped and trusted I should be restored to 
health—and ended with relieving me from my 
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 qngagement. Of course, I would not think 
of marrying any one now! She was so sorry, 
it was such a disappointment; but the ways 
of Providence were inscrutable. She prayed 
that I might be granted resignation, and 
dosed with assuring me that she was my most 
sincere and attached friend. 

I crushed the scroll in my hand—I would 
have ground it to powder, and annihilated its 
very dust from the face of the earth, if I could. 
Idid not mean to curse Marion Ware, but I 
am not sure but I did. It would not be 


strange. 

Days of weakness succeeded, and in their 
weary hours, I learned submission. Nay, I 
learned even more—to thank God that, even 
with the loss of my strong right hand, I had 
been saved from wedding my life to one des- 
titute of all that makes woman akin to the 
angels. 

Every day there was a fresh bouquet of hot- 
house flowers on the little stand by my bed- 
side, After awhile I began to feel curious 
about them. I asked my mother, one morn- 
ing, where they came from. ; 

“Miss Howard sent them,” she said. 

“Miss Howard? I know no such person ?” 

“The young lady who was saved from the 
@xplosion with you. She is Miss Constance 
Howard, of Boston, and to her you owe an 
@rerlasting debt of gratitude, Arthur. I 
en think she saved your life, for when you 
tayed in delirium, and would have torn off the 
bandages where the surgeon had trepanned 
your wound, she, alone, had the power to 
quiet you. Why, when you were the worst, 
she stood over you three days and nights, with- 
utsleeping, never complaining, never getting 
futof patience with your moods. She is an 
angel !” 

I thought so, myself. I knew, then, the 
Meaning of the fair visions that had haunted 
ty delirious brain during those days of an- 
Suished suffering. I knew whose soft voice 
had come to me, sometimes, like harp notes ; 
Whose gentle hand had soothed away the pain 
fom my brow, and pressed down my eyelids 
with sweetest sleep. 

“Where is she now ?” I asked. 

“At the Bellevue House. She was spend- 
ing the summer there with some distant con- 
nexions of the family at the time of the acci- 
dent. They all perished in that dreadful 
explosion, and she has remained here waiting 
the arrival of Colonel Howard, her father, who 
hasbeen some time absent in Australia. He 
dally expected, now, and will take his 


daughter to their home in Boston. Heis a 
man of wealth and influence, and she is his 
only child.” 

Miss Howard called to inquire after my 
health several times during the next three 
weeks. How beautiful she was to me now! 
I wondered that I did not recognize the purity 
and grace of her face at the very first! I 
wondered how I could think Marion Ware’s 
countenance fairer than hers! ‘ 

And Marion Ware was Marion Ware no 
longer; she was married to a gentleman who 
had long sought her faver—a gay, wealthy 
young fellow, not troubled with a superabun- 
dance of heart. So much the better for him, 
I said, when I heard of it. 

The first day that Constance came, after I 
was rational, I tried to thank her for her kind- 
ness to me; but I had changed from a man to 
a child, and when I would have spoken, I 
wept instead. She checked me gently; she 
owed her life to my presence of mind, she said,~ 
and she had not even thought of thanking me, 
We would put thanks entirely out of our 
thoughts, she said, smiling down upon me, and 
only be grateful in our hearts. 

By the last of December, I was able to sit 
up most of the time, and go outsome. One 
clear, starlit evening, my mother left me alone 
for the first time since my illness; she and my 
little sister went to a Sabbath school concert 
at the village. 

I brightened the fire on the hearth, drew up 
a great arm-chair, and sat down to a quiet 
hour of dreaming. The music of sleigh bells 
at the door aroused me. The sound ceased 
for a moment, then passed down the road, the 
door opened softly, and Constance Howard 
came in. Blushing and hesitating at seeing 
me alone, wrapped in her rich furs and crim- 
son hood, she paused on the threshold. LIrose 
up to meet her. 

“Come in, Miss Howard; I am glad to wel- 
come you.” 

“ Where is your mother ?” 

“Gone to the village with Etta. Let me 
take off your wraps, will you?” 

I drew up a chair for her, and took her out- 
side garments. She was hardly at her ease. 

“Indeed, I ought not to stay, Mr. Ashley, » 
now that your mother is out. Papa was go- 
ing to the Ridge, and will be back at eight, 
and was to take me home then.” 

“You are not afraid of me, Miss Howard? 
I am not an ogre, if Ihave but one hand, I 
think you will stay. I should have been very 
lonesome.” 
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* She laughed musically, and sat down with 
me before the fire. I talked incessantly, just 
as people will whose hearts are too full to 
trust themselves to silence, . 

I thought she seemed a little sad, but per- 
haps it was a mere fancy. The clock struck 
eight, and simultaneously the jingling of dis- 
tant bells smote the frosty air. Constance 
arose to put on her shawl. 

“T called to say good-by, Mr. Ashley,” said 
she, in a subdued voice. “I am going away 
to-morrow. I am very sorry notto have seen 
Mrs. Ashley; you will give my adieux to her, 
and to Etta?” 

“Yes. You go to Boston, do you not?” 

“For a few weeks only. We sail for Eu- 
rope the first of February. Papa has business 
there which will detain him some years, and 
he wishes to take me with him.” 

I thought she grew very pale as she spoke, 
but it might have been the vivid scarlet of her 
hood making her white by contrast. I crushed 
back the deep groan that rose to my lips, to 
say, pleasantly : 

“ Bon voyage—may Heaven prosper you!” 

I gave her my one hand; she laid hers, cold 
and trembling, within it, and our eyes met. 
There were tears on her cheeks, they dropped 
down, and fell on our clasped hands. A wild, 
beautiful hope sprang up in my heart, and yet 
not hardly a hope, more of a revelation. 

“O, Constance! have I just found life’s 
sweetness to lose it forever?* Would to 
Heaven that I were well and strong once 
more !” 

“ And what then ?” she said, softly, her face 
hidden from my view beneath the folds of 
crimson worsted. 

The next moment I held her in my arms. 

“Constance, shall it be—can it be? Re- 
member I am but a mutilated wreck of a 
man; but my heart is strong and true, and 
tender.” 

“T remember everything,” she said, “ and 
I should be unworthy of a love like yours did 

* Teare the less for you because of this sad 
misfortune. For your sake, I would wish it 
had never come upon you; for my own, I have 
not a single regret.” 

© The sleigh, whose bells we had heard, had 
long ago passed by—it was not her father— 
and we sat down together for the most nearly 
perfect happiness I had ever known. 

Colonel Howard came in, at last, to find his 
daughter encircled by my arm—her blushes, 
and my presumption, making the condition of 
things very evident toa man of sense. We 


went to him together. Constance spoke to 
him: 

“Papa,” she said, “this is Mr. Ashley, who 
saved me when the powder mills blew up. I 
love him, and he loves me; will you give us 
your blessing ?” 

The good man looked amazed, but re- 
covered himself to grasp me warmly by the 
hand. 

“Tam happy to meet you, Mr. Ashley,” he 
said, cordially. “I suppose I owe my daugh- 
ter to you; but, really, I had no idea of giving 
her up to you in this unceremonious fashion, 
However, if you love her, and she loves you 
—and you are the honest, upright young man 
that people say you are—take her, and may 
God deal with you as you deal with her.” 

I was only too happy to take him at his 
word, and a few weeks later, Constance 
Howard became my wife. 

The Guilford Powder Works were never re- 
built, but I purchased their site, and on their 
ruins I have erected a fantastic tower to mark 
the spot where I first met her who has made 
my life beautiful. 
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THE BRITISH DETECTIVE FORCE. 

The detective officer knows the thief, not 
only individually, but generally. On a mo- 
ment’s inspection, though he has never seen 
the specimen before, he will at once distin- 
guish him from the decent workmen, and even 
from the half-honest vagabond, as certainly as 
Linneeus could recognize a cryptogamic plant, 
or Cuvier separate the organic remains of ver- 
tebrate and crustaceous animals. After hear 
ing a cursory description in the “Hue and 
Cry,” of some depredator from Liverpool or 
Glasgow, the accomplished detective will 
mark his man among the thousands of faces in 
a full night in Covent Garden, with such pre- 
cision that he does not hesitate to run the risk 
of apprehending him without a warrant. 
When we remember the serious consequences 
to an officer of thus seizing an innocent per 
son, the frequency of such captures and the 
rarity of mistakes are a singular testimony to 
the generic character of criminality. The 
person seized is very often not the actual of- 
fender; but he is always a member of the 
great criminal corporatiun, and as such, will 
have so many little secrets from which it i 
desirable to avert attention, that he is glad to 
get out of immediate trouble, and reluctant 
to raise actions for damages, or to be in aay 
shape very clamorous about his legal rights. 
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[onromat.] 
CHEER UP. 


BY H. W. P. 


Cheer up, cheer up, although the sky is clouded, 
And on the sombre earth no sunbeams fall ; 

Although the winds around are hoarsely howling, 
And for the storm and tempest rudely call: 

On the blue heavens beyond the sunbeams play, 

And they shall scatter soon those clouds away. 


‘heer up, cheer up!—what though the shadows 


deepen, 
And night shuts up the golden gates of day ?— 
Though all that’s lovely into darkness fadeth, 
And the glad sunlight all hath passed away? 
A few hours more the darkness will be gone, 
And you and nature gladly greet the dawn. 


Cheer up, cheer up!—what though the frosts of 
winter 
Have robed the verdant earth in sombre brown? 
. Though tempests blow their war-notes madly raging, 
And bring the storm in all its wildness down ? 
Spring soon shall come, and hope with blossoms 


twine, 
And winter o’er, all nature seem divine. 


Cheer up, cheer up—if thine eye can discover 
No flowery spot along the path of life, 

And if desponding thoughts and bitter feelings 

* Pent up within thy bosom are at strife, 

Cheer up—for thee a brighter day shall dawn, 

And from the darkness spring a sunny morn. 


Cheer up, cheer up!—if thou art poor and lonely, 
One whom the proud and careless all pass by ; 
Hfthou art old, and weak, and wanting friendship, 
Hast seen thy fondest hopes wilt down and die, 
Cheer up, for where thy thorny path shall cease, 

Thou'lt find eternal joy, eternal peace. 


+ 
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THE BOAT SAIL AT MIDNIGHT. 
A SEA GIDE SKETCH. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


““Maxrrep! Anastasia Moore married! 
Wonders will never cease. Pray, who is the 
Wietim of her arts ?” 


' “Hush! why do speak of her in that 
way?” 


“Because she is a born flirt. I would not 


have her 
in ‘that respect, for a 


“Well, I did not know of it before. You 
asked me whom she has married. Why, that 
solemn, pompous Mr. De Lisle, a widower, 
with two children. He is very rich, and she 
will be able to make a grand appearance, and 
perhaps she may subdue her coquetry, though 
it will be as hard as for the Ethiopian to 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots.” 

“Shall you call on her?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 


“Pooh! that is in the general way. She has 
never flirted with my brother or lover.” 

This conversation took place a few days 
after a grand wedding in Fifth Avenue. The 
bridegroom was a Wall Street merchant prince 
—the bride, as the young lady had said, in 
addition to her coquetry, was poor, but very 
genteel. The match was brought about by 
the bride’s mother, who was anxious that her 
daughter should marry well, that she herself 
might revive her ancient glory at the fane of 
wealth; for Mrs. Moore had been wealthy, 
and Anastasia had once moved in high circles. 
Indeed, she had never wholly left them. Her 
high spirits and animation had made her quite 
popular, and perhaps no one would have been 
more missed from society than she. She was 
now in a safe anchorage, her friends thought, 
and one from which she could not be dislodg- 
ed; for the firm of Aborn and De Lisle had 
withstood all the shoeks and panics which 
had carried down many a proud house. Mr. 
De Lisle was a quiet, dignified, somewhat re- 
served man, with whom no one felt exactly at 
ease, and it was thought perfectly wonderful, 
and only upon the old proverb of “ contrasts 
attracting each other,” that a gay girl like 
Anastasia Moore should have won the prize 
for which so many would have contended if 
they had dared. 

Meantime, the object of all this discussion, 
the fortunate bride, glided into her new hab- 
itation with singular facility, and established 
herself in due order to see company. She 
gave a succession of pleasant parties, at which 
Mr. De Lisle was quite the hospitable and ur- 
bane host, instead of the pompous and solemn 
being that Georgina Albro had described him. 
She, too, was there, and also her friend Lucia 
Weston, to whom she had given that 
description. 

“Is not this delightful?” she exclaimed, as 
she met Miss Weston at the supper table. 

“Which?” asked her friend. “The cham- 
pagne, the oysters, or the bride cake ?” 
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“ Pshaw, Lucia!” was the provoked answer. 
“You know that I do not mean any of them. 
Of course I mean the bride and her husband, 
and the company.” 

“Yes, but you forget what you said about 
the two first, only three weeks ago.” 

“About her flirting? No,I have not; but 
then, now that she is married, it is not worth 
while to renew old stories.” 

Miss Weston smiled, and said: , 

“Wasn't she married when you told me 
What are you looking at, Georgina ?” 

“Why, as sure as I am living, that fresh ar- 
rival, for whom Mr. De Lisle is trying so hard 
to make room, is George Marion. Yes, I 
know him well. Now we shall see what we 
shall see.” And Georgina Albro laughed a 
very disagreeable laugh indeed. 

“What shall we see?” asked Lucia. 
pray, who is George Marion ?” 

“An old flame of Anastasia’s, and one whom 
I really think she cared more for than any 
other. Poor Mr, De Lisle, I pity him!” 

“Why should you? It seems he has won 
the prize which Mr. Marion only tried for. I 
think your pity misplaced.” 

“ Just like you, for a dear, old, stupid soul, 
who can never see anything. Why, George 
Marion wont be in town a week, before he 
will have a new flirtation with Anastasia, and 
then good-by to all comfort in this house!” 

“0, don’t say such dreadful things of one 
whom you visit,” exclaimed her friend, “or 
else leave off visiting her at once. It seems 
wicked and treacherous to talk thus of one 
who has always, as far as we know, conduct- 
ed herself with perfect propriety, J, at least, 
should not be here, if I did not think so.” 

Nor would she; for Lucia Weston was vir- 
tue embodied ; yet it was plain that Georgina 
Albro knew their hostess better than she, for 
it was not more than a week before George 
Marion was almost a fixture in Mr. De Lisle’s 
house, 

Anastasia had represented him to her hus- 
band as a distant relative, much beloved by 
her family, and particularly endeared to her, 
by his cordial and generous conduct towards 
her and her mother, when they were very poor. 
It touched a chord in Mr. De. Lisle’s noble 
and manly heart, and thereupon he was cor- 
dially invited to take up his abode in the lord- 
ly mansion in Fifth Avenue, a suit of rooms 
being thenceforth kept apart for his exclusive 
use. It was true that Mr. De Lisle wondered 
very much at the cool reception which the 


“And 


young man met from Mrs. Moore. It seemed 
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quite ungrateful in her after the stretch of 
generosity that Anastasia had been expatiat- 
ing on. He thought no more about it, how- 
ever, for Mrs. Moore left his house the next 
day, to take up her abode in a boarding-house, 
He asked his wife if her mother would like to 
remain with them, and she had coolly answer- 
ed that it would not suit her at all; that she 
preferred living by herself. So his polite and 
really generous intentions were frustrated. 

But it seemed that her other relative, Mr, 
Marion, had no such scruple; and he ate, 
drank, and lodged at De Lisle’s with perfect 
nonchalance, and as if it were really his home, 
It was all true, what Georgina Albro had said, 
although she was inexcusable for her remarks, 
while accepting the hospitality of the lady in 
question. 

Meantime, Mr. De Lisle, who had married 
Miss Moore with the fond anticipation of find- 
ing a mother for his little ones, was very sad- 
ly disappointed. How she fulfilled that sacred 
trust, may be inferred from the fact that she 
rarely saw them, except when the nursery- 
maid, having dressed them for a walk, came 
into the parlor daily, to show them before 
they went out, to the mistress, Usually, Mrs. 
De Lisle patted little Harry on the head, and 
gave baby Bell a kiss; but when, as was very 
often the case now, Mr. Marion was with her, 
she dismissed them with only a word or two. 

The servants were not blind. They saw 
what Mr. De Lisle did not see; namely, that 
their new mistress thought more of her visit- 
or than of her husband. To say the ‘east, 
Anastasia was not cured of flirting, even by 
marriage. It was ingrained in her nature, 
Georgina, in wrongly delineating her hue 
band’s character, had studied hers to a charm, 
And still Mr. De Lisle harbored no thought 
of any wrong in the wife whom, although he 
did not love with that intense, passionate love, 
that some persons feel, he yet respected and 
honored. One thing, at least, his eyes were 
opened to discern, before they had been two 


months married; and that was, that Anaste 
sia was not a motherly woman. He heard 
and saw enough to convince him of that; but 
he gave her credit for sincerity. She did not 
affect what she did not feel for the children. 
She watched the nursery-maid enough 
know that she did not neglect her duty; but 
poor little Harry had no mother’s knee to 
climb when he uttered his little prayer, and 
the baby was never pressed to @ mother’s 
heart. Perhaps they did not miss it; but the 
father did; and he sometimes wished—Anas- 
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tasia would not have been flattered had she 
known what he wished. ' 

He hoped that after her debut as a bride 
had been duly over, she would settle down 
intomore domestic life. He had known wo- 
men do this, and yet be always cheerful and 
happy. His children’s mother had been emi- 
nently regarded for her household virtues; 
his mother was the brightness of her happy 
home. Realizing thus deeply what a woman 
can and ought to be, there was a little pang 
ofdisappointment at finding his wife so dif- 
ferent; but he said to himself that perhaps he 
was unreasonable to expect it from one so 
differently brought up as was Anastasia. He 
tried to console himself with the thought of 
her beauty, her accomplishments, her stylish 
airand manner, which would do him so much 
eredit, and reflect so much honor on his taste 
inselecting a wife. At all events, she was no 
lesdomestic than the wives of Prince, and 
Hunter, and Barnard, his Wall Street asso- 
cates. He tried to smother down the thought 
of Harry and baby Bell being as motherless 
win his widowed days; or if it would come 
Ingpite of him, he made all excuses for his 
wife that his benevolence could suggest. For 
Mr. De Lisle, although he was a proud and 
sensitive man, was neither cold nor hard to 
the nature of others. 

Kt was. a trial, however, to play the host so 
long to Mr. Marion; especially as he had 
found out that the relationship was a merely 
Rominal one, Besides, some one of those 
good-natured friends which every man pos- 
sesses, had hinted that Marion was a lover of 
Miss Moore’s in years past; and Mr. De Lisle 
bedsaid haughtily, “Sir, you mistake. The 
gtatleman is my wife’s cousin.” 


“Cousin! By the Lord, De Lisle, if the fel- 


low told you that, he is a worse man than I. 


him, mean as my opinion of him was 
already.” 

And Mr. De Lisle, while he despised the 
Meddler, allowed his words to leave a sore 
#etthat was never healed, It had this effect, 
that he politely informed Mr. Marion of the 
‘preaching absence from town of himself and 
family for the summer months, and begged 
him to find another residence. 

The fellow was thunder-stricken. Anasta- 
tagolng away for the season, and he not to 
‘company her! His next thought was, how- 
tet,thatshe would probably occupy one of 
these charming little villas on the banks of 
the Hadson, and that, as Mr. De Lisle would 
elnthecity all day, and perhaps only go 


home once a week, he should still be with her 
almost as constantly as now. He therefore 
put a good face upon the matter, and bluntly 
asked Mr, De Lisle where he should go. 

“ We shall travel, sir,” was the cool and 
indefinite reply. 

“T, too, shall travel. It would give me 
much pleasure to join your party.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Marion. It is long since 
I gave myself a leisure season, and I prefer 
spending it with my family alone.” This was 
so decisive that even Mr. Marion’s consum- 
mate impudence dare not stand against it. 
He left him and soon after joined Anastasia, 
who had evidently been weeping, and tender- 
ly inquired the cause of her grief. 

By long persuasion he succeeded in draw- 
ing from her that Mr, De Lisle’s manner when 
he told her that she could not give a home to 
her “cousin” any longer, was of that suspi- 
cious and injurious nature, that she felt wound- 
ed to the soul. Mr. Marion’s language, in re- 
turn for this information, was far from compli- 
mentary to her husband. It all ended, how- 
ever, in her promise, wherever she might go, 
she would keep him aware of her locality for 
the time being. This was all he dared extort 
from her now. 

“The time will come, when she will let me 
know when she is alone,” he whispered to 
himself; and the thought was suggested quite 
as much out of anger towards the husband, as 
love to his wife. 

It cannot be that the vain woman did not 
sometimes think that she was doing wrong; 
but the truth was, she had become so much 
accustomed to Marion’s flattery and adulation 
that she could not exist without it. Her hus- 
band’s formal respect and polite attentions 
seemed so cold and indifferent, after Marion’s 
impassioned language and never-tiring flattery. 

It was the first of May. Mr. Marion had 
actually departed, and the De Lisle mansion 
was closed for the season. The front stoop 
and windows were boarded, and everything 


well secured; and two Noah’s Arks and three 
Saratoga trunks attested to the length and 
breadth of Mrs. De Lisle’s wardrobe. Mr. 
De Lisle, accustomed only to mere business 
trips, restricted his own luggage to a valise, 
with a boat cloak strapped upon it; while the 
children’s and nurse’s clothing was packed in 
two moderate sized trunks. 

They travelled until the weather grew hot 
and uncomfortable, and then settled to have 
a temporary home for a few weeks in a charm- 


ing little spot, in one of New England’s pret- 


tiest seaports, where they took rooms ata 
hotel, the foundations of which were literally 
washed by the sea. 

As Mr. De Lisle conveyed the party—wife, 
children and servantse—to their respective 
rooms, the first person he met upon the stairs, 
was Mr. Marion! Forgetting his momentary 
suspicions—forgetting all but the pleasure of 
seeing a familiar face, after a month of really 
wearisome travel, to the man of business, at 
least, he stopped to shake hands and exchange 
a friendly greeting. Marion was surprised— 
Anastasia still more so. She blushed exces- 
sively, as she murmured out her pleasure at 
seeing “ Cousin George ” again. 

Mr. De Lisle started at the word. It 
brought back a shadow which he had once 
seen beside him. After that, he could not 
treat him with the same cordiality, and hav- 
ing nothing else to do, he resolved to watch 
him. He did not want to watch his wife. She 
was all right, he knew. She had been very 
kind, and even tender to him during their 
travels. She had begun to think him far su- 
perior to most of the men she had seen; even 
to him with whom she had flirted so desper- 
ately. He had won so much upon her that 
she had broken her promise to Marion, and 
had not informed him of their whereabouts. 
Anastasia had a heart after all; only it was 
hedged in by vanity and love of admiration. 

It was a quiet, starlight night—so late that 
the loungers had all left the beach, except 
that two motionless figures sat upon a rock 
which the coming tide would soon wash. A 
little boat lay almost at their feet. Wrapped 
in long cloaks, they might be cheating them- 
selves with the idea that they were unseen 
and unheard. But at an upper window in the 
seaside hotel, sat two persons who addressed 
each other as Georgina and Lucia, and by the 
bright starlight they had watched them, while 
fragments of their talk had floated up to their 
ears. Soon they saw them enter the boat and 
glide away upon the waves. A splash—a 
shriek was heard by the watchers, and in a 
moment Miss Weston was at the door of Mr. 
De Lisle’s room. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, hurriedly, 
“but there is a boat in danger, near the shore, 
and I think Mrs. De Lisle is there.” 

He had missed her all the evening, but sup- 
posed her with her two friends above stairs. 
He ran down, and was on the beach in an in- 
stant. Two figures, a few feet apart were 
struggling in the water, encumbered with 
heavy cloaks. Mr. De Lisle, unaided, and 


CURED OF FLIRTATION. 


not even calling for help, threw off his coat 
and plunged in. The slightest figure was far. 
thest off, but he passed the first, and brought . 
the other safe to land. 

“Anastasia!” he said, “do you love that 
man? Speak quickly, and truly.” 

“Before God, I do not. Believe me, my 
husband, that this night I have told him that 
I hated him.” 
* “And yet you went with him?” 

“T did, but it was through fear of exposure 
to those who I knew were watching me, that 
I reluctantly consented to a sail of a few mo- 
ments only.” 

“TI will not talk of the past. You have per- 
illed your honor and mine, but I forgive you 
on condition that you dismiss George Marion 
from your presence forever. See, he is near 
the shore. Wait till he comes in safely, and 
then take your final farewell of him.” 

Mistaking Mr. De Lisle for a stranger, he 
came towards the group, and was surprised 
and confounded at hearing his voice. 

“Mr. Marion,” said he, with as steady a 
voice as he could command, “my wife bids 
me say to you, that after this night, she does 
not wish your acquaintance longer. You have 
shown yourself manifestly unequal to taking 
care of a lady. Should you absent yourself 
from this place to-morrow morning, no notice 
will be taken of your folly and insolence.’ If 
not, I shall do myself the pleasure of trying 
my cane about your ears.” 

“Ts this your message to me, Mrs. De Lisle?” 

“It is, Mr. Marion. You have made me 
feel guilty, when you knew I was innocent 
You have held an old bond over me, that was 
destroyed long ago; and by threatening 
tell my husband that I was once engaged to 
you—once foolishly suffered you to kiss my 
-cheek—you kept me in terror and dismay for 
months. Mr. De Lisle loves and trusts me now, 
and I will never again allow you to trouble his 
peace or my own.” 

They passed quickly from his sight, and be 
never saw them again. The next morning, he 
was missing from the hotel. Well might An- 
astasia De Lisle tremble, as she looked dowa 
the precipice from which she had escaped 
She has become a faithful wife, » tender 
mother, and is thoroughly cured of flirting. 


SomETIMES.—Marriage, remarks Mr. Beet 
wax, on the day that the honeymoon sets, is 
agate through which a lover passes, lear 
ing his enchanted regions, and returns to 
earth. 
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THE UNFINISHED PICTURE. 


YOUNG AND OLD. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


There lives no heart but hath the fot 
To be by sorrow wrung; 
Yet sorrows of the old are not 
Like sorrows of the young. 


All reft by slow-invading frost, 
And not by sudden force, 

The pleasures of the old are lost 
In nature’s quiet course. 


Cast down at last by viewless stroke, 
All hopes and joys depart; 

Or lie like dead leaves ‘neath an oak 
Around the aged heart. 


Bat ah, to view a frost outspread 
Beneath the summer moon; 
To wake and find the roges dead, 

Upon a morn of June— 


To feel that, though the summer rain 
And sunshine sweet may come, 

Our flowers will never bloom again, 
Our birds be always dumb— 


Ah, this is sorrow—this endures 

A never-told despair : 
God judge 'twixt such estate and yours, 
. O man of hoary hair! 


re 
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THE UNFINISHED PICTURE. 
BY EMMA M. BABSON. 


“Blue were her eyes as the bloom of flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 
That ope in the month of May.” 


We were three artists, with a dream of 
— Maples, my brother Leon, 


Leon and I were born of an Italian mother. 
her we inherited our slumbrous eyes 
aid loose-curling black hair. From her also 
Weltherited the slow fire in our blood and 
Ourlaxuriant fancies. From our American 
futher we each inherited a will like iron. 
Maples was our cousin. Thorough- 
ly American, he had a Raphael style of deli- 
tate beauty—soft, light brown rings of hair; 
Wue-reined temples; a pale rose-red on the 
Geeks and mobile mouth. Slight and elegant 


in figure, with hands like a woman; swaying, 
sensitive, enthusiastic, ideal; all spirit—over- 
balanced in body and soul. 

We were dear friends. Though Leon was 
my brother, I held him no nearer than I did 
Florian. Perhaps not so near. Leon had a 
distinct individuality. He could never be 
merged into the life of one who loved him as 
could Florian. I have kissed Florian as if he 
were a woman. Leon—one looked into his 
eyes and could get no nearer the subtle, vague 
something which was himself. Yet he was 
kind, sorry, glad, wrathful like other men. He 
was not noticeably eccentric, yet those who 
knew him best felt that they did not know 
him at all. 

We lodged together at Cambridge—study- 
ing hard. Our three rooms adjoined. 

One evening, as the light faded, I sat down 
in a fauteuil by the window. A little. while 
after, Florian sauntered in, seated himself on 
the hassock at my feet, and put his arm over 
my knees. 

“Ts your‘ Viviane’ done, Florian ?” I asked. 

“ Almost,” he replied, quietly. 

He was painting a scene of the days of chiv- 
alry—Viviane beseeching Merlin to reveal to 
her the secret of his charms and spells. The 
figure of the Lady of the Lake was the prin- 
cipalone. The beautiful, upraised, beseech- 
ing face which my cousin had portrayed, was 
worthy of an older hand. But for a few days 
past he had seemed to lose his interest in his 
picture. I had watched him touching it ab- 
sently, slightly, almost ineffectually—yet his 
face was absorbed, with a glow upon it. Then 
he would fling down his brush and wander in 
to me, or through my room into Leon, who 
worked calmly on a strange face to which he 
gave no name—saying laughingly to Florian 
and me that he was trying an experiment. 
Before Florian came to me that evening, I had 
just been to look at it. It was a young, but 
heavy, coarse, sensual face—a man’s. The 
leaden eyes were upraised—light seemed to 
strike broadly upon the almost sickening bru- 
tality of the features. But there was no 
source of light to be seen. The upper part of 
the canvas was black, and there was no back- 
ground. 

“ The picture is not finished,” said Leon. 

I watched him a few moments as he stood, 
alittle pale and tired, cleaning his brushes; 
then went back to my room. Then Florian 
came tome. The sun had set, and the soft, 
pink glow covered his chiselled features. I 
had glanced at him once or twice; his blue 
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eyes had a kind of reserve in them, and I did 
' not speak after asking about his picture. The 
twilight gathered purply in the room. 

Suddenly Florian’s sweet, soft voice startled 
me. 

“Do you think I could paint Violet Verne, 
Eugene ?” he said. 

I drew a quick breath. My eyes snatched 
at his face in the darkening. They found on- 
ly a gleam of fairness—no speaking eyes and 
lips, and tell-tale color. My hand held coldly 
the light fingers that had wandered into mine. 

“Why not?” I said. 

I could not help it that my voice was re- 
pellant. His sensitive-plant nature was touch- 
ed. He only murmured something carelessly, 
changed the subject, told me to see the lights 
of the bridge. I knew that his flower heart 
would not:open to me that night, and I was 
vexed. I might have known all, but for my 
words. Yet when his confidence came near, 
I could not hide from the tendrils he put out 
to find my sympathy, the wasping edges of my 
own passion. He always felt them, and drew 
back. It had been so twice before. : 

Florian took his arm off my knees. I felt 
that he was going to leave me, and put out 
my hand to stay him. 

“Don’t go,” I said. 

He prepared to go; but my will was the 
strongest. He sank back. 

“Florian,” I said, “could anything induce 
you to give up the plan of going to Rome, 
next year?” 

He sat silent an instar’. Then he said, 
softly, “ Yes.” 

I knew his secret then. Whoever married 
Violet Verne must take upon himself her bur- 
den—the care of her invalided parents. I 
knew Florian’s secret, and I could have 
crushed him dead for it. I sat silent for a 
moment. Then I remembered to affect sur- 


“Ts it possible ?” 

“Yes, possible. But a great many possible 
things are improbable, you know, Eugene,” 
he said, with a weary sigh. y 

“TI thought Rome was your ruling passion.” 

“Rome? O, no!” 

“Tt is Leon’s.” I did not dare say: “And 
mine.” 

“IT know. It was mine, But I think there 
might be something better for me than Rome.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Italy would enrich my fancy,” he mur- 
mured, then something which I did not hear 
—*“ my heart.” 
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I bent over him. His silky head was upon 
the arm on my knees; I could see the pale 
outlines of his shining eyes in the darkness, 
Just then the moon arose, and I beheld the 
glorified smile of his lips. 

I sank back again. There was a long 
silence. A flood of white moonlight fell over 
us into the room. I heard Leon softly hum- 
ming a few strains of Fidelio. There was 
also a faint rattle of carriages in the distant 
streets. But Florian—I do not think that he 
heard aught on earth. He was as still as if 
dead, and his face as white, in the moonlight 
—his face, with that strange glory upon it! 

Leon broke the spell—coming into the room, 
slowly singing in a kind of soft triumph: 


“ Beautiful city! that I love!" 


He strolled to the window and looked out, 

“What are you chatting of?” he said, 

“Nothing now. Florian does not care to 
go to Rome,” I added, 

Florian aroused himself. 

“O, I did not say so, Eugene. It is only 
possible that I may never go. Did you ever 
think that I came of a short-lived race?” he 
added. 

Had he meant that all the while? I look- 
ed at him, searchingly. He spanned his chest 
with his hand, glanced up at me and smiled, 

“Nonsense, Florian!” said Leon. “Don't 
talk of dying till you’ve done something worth 
living for. How do you come on with your 
* Vivien’ ?” 

“Slowly,” Florian answered. 

“ He had rather paint Violet Verne,” I said. 
I felt the thrill that passed through Florian. 
No, I had not been mistaken. 

A strange silence fell upon us all. The 
moonlight drifted past the side windows as it 
rose—left us in shadows—and then fell in at 
the skylight. The silver light struck my easel, 
and the picture upon it. It was Omain in 
battle with the two pages, for Luned, the 
hand-maiden of the Countess of the Fountain, 
The three wrestling figures were very dis- 
tinct. My eyes were fixed upon them. Ire 
membered that Omain would have been over 
come, but for his ally, the lion, who won his ° 
victory. What would win my victory? On 
ly the lion of my will. 

The next afternoon I missed Florian from 
his room. He had not gone out of the house, 
for his cap lay on the lounge, and his sack 
hung from its nail. I knew intuitively where 
he must be. 
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Just then Leon called from his room: 
“Bugene, are you busy ?” 

#No.” 

*J wish you’d take my ewer down and fill 
i. There’s a good fellow.” 

Twas very glad to do it. I took the ewer 
and went down, and past the door of the little 
parlor where Violet Verne sat sewing. There 
Florian was strolling restlessly back and forth 
the carpet. They were talking. As I 
paused, I heard her low, sweet laugh. She 
looked up. 

*Wont you come in, Mr. Clare ?” 

“Thank you, no,” I said, leaning against 
thedooramoment. “Ihave only come down 
from my sky parlor for some water.” 

“Give the ewer to Nannie to be filled, and 
come and see my rose.” 

Tdid so promptly. She led me to the flower 
stand at the window, where the fragrant tea- 
rie had put forth some exquisite blossoms. 
The soft, fragrant flowers were beautiful, yet a 
mspicion that she had made them an excuse to 
cause me to enter the room possessed me, as 
I saw how she was trembling. I looked 
avind at Florian. He was leaving the par- 
lor with a feverish face—his blue eyes burning" 

“What is the matter with Florian ?” I ask- 
wickedly. I knew very well. Her face 
fooled with crimson, as she turned away. 
She'sat down in a great, high-backed easy- 
cialr at the window, and I stood by chatting 
wih her. Moment after moment slipped 
away, 

Leon, coming down for the water he had 
seat for, found me leaning on Violet Verne’s 
tait, both apparently very merry, while the 
brimming ewer waited in the hall. 

*Tou're a pretty fellow, Eugene!” he said, 

“Tm sure you will excuse me, Leon, when 
Ital you that I am waiting to persuade Miss 
Verne to take a walk to-night,” I began. 
is She has not been out fora 

; these moonlight nights are so 
ght nigh 

Leon came slowly into the room. 

TWould like to go, indeed, Mr. Clare, but 
Teainot leave my father,” said Violet. 

The walk would do you good. I will stay 
with your father,” said Leon, kindly. 

sNow you will go!” I exclaimed. 

ik you both. Yes.” 


An hour later, she put on her shaw! and 
and went out with me; while Leon 
“medown to stay with her sick father, child- 
Wy whimsical of constant attendance. The 


house was his property. Leon, Florian and I 
were his lodgers, 

We walked slowly through the quiet streets 
and across the bridge—Violet Verne’s small, 
ungloved hand gleaming white on. my arm. 
Her sweet face was peaceful as the moonlight. 
I looked into it, wistfully, as it was upturned 
to me—but she did not seem to suspect. She 
chatted quietly of the beauty of the night, of 
her home vares, and the books she had read, 
as we walked. It was a long walk, but we 
turned and came back to the house, at last. 
We went up the steps arm-in-arm; she opened 
the door. 

“ Wait a moment,” I said. 

I wanted to tell her, but my heart choked 
me. She waited patiently. I took the little, 
cold hand off the door knob. 

“ Kiss me!” I whispered. 

“For yourself?” 

She shook her head, and glided quickly into 
the house, 

All that night I heard Florian talking incohe- 
rently in his sleep. I went in to him, once. He 
lay on his low couch, apparently insensible, 
with his blue eyes wide open. I spoke to him. 
He started up, excitedly, then turned and 
closed his eyes. I went back to my room, 
but I heard him talking till morning. Then I 
fell asleep. When I awoke it was nine o'clock, 
he was up and at work, pale and haggard. 

“A horrible night I have had,” he said, 
painting with an unsteady hand. For myself, 
I could not work. I shut the doors of both 
rooms and paced the floor of mine. Violet 
Verne I must have! My lion must gain the 
victory. 

“ I must speak to her again,” I said. So I 
planned to see her that night. I took desper- 
ate courage. All would yet be well. 

I went into Leon’s room. He was finishing 
his strange picture. A sunset sky he had 
made, Then he put a struggling soul within 
the eyes of that brutal face. It gained the 
victory, and flooded the features. The leaden 
eyes glowed eager and wistful—bright with 
tender tears. The parted lips were paler, but 
the heart-blood on the cheeks was deeper. 
The quickening of the face awed yet half dis- 
tressed me. The heavy outlines, all there, told 
of yet brute power. I waited with held breath 
to see it fall back from the galvanic life to its 
living death—a soulless existence. Leon put 
up his brushes. 

“It is done,” said he, I shrugged my 
shoulders and turned away. 
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I went into Florian’s room. He was lying, 
face down, on his couch. 

“ What is the matter ?” 

_ “Nothing. A pain here,” putting his hand 
to his left side. “I shall be better soon.” 

I knelt down beside him. How his eyes 
burned! Thread-like pulses were throbbing 
swiftly in his temples and wrists. His hand 
almost scorched mine, as he grasped it. 


“Tshall die! You know I come of a shorts |. 


lived raee,” he whispered. 

I bathed his head. He lay still, at last, in 
a kind of stupor—his blue eyes half open, 
like a sick babe’s. My selfishness and my love 
for him wrenehed me fiercely as I bent over 
him. No, I could not give her up to him if 
else he died! I was no martyr. He roused 
up and spoke deliriously once or twice ; finally 
he fell into a heavy sleep. The day wore 
away. Leon went down stairsat dark. I lis- 
tened, and heard the street door close. The 
moon began to rise. I walked the floor 
awhile. All was still in Florian’s room. Final- 
ly I went slowly down stairs. 

The hall lamps had not been lighted. I 
passed noiselessly over the carpets of the hall 
and staircase. The house seemed all darkness. 
The little parlor was open—unlighted. It was 
strange; Violet usually sat there through the 
long evenings, reading within reach of her 
father’s call. I slowly walked the length of 
the hall—past the small dining-room where 
Nannie the maid sat sewing—up two wide 
carpeted steps where there was an easy-chair 
and a bookcase. There also was an oriel 
window, shaded by soft green drapery. There 
was a sound—I paused. 

Two figures outlined against the window 
grew on my sight—my brother Leon seated 
on'the low window-seat— Violet Verne nestled 
to his breast. They were talking softly—they 
had not heard a sound, and believed them- 
selves alone. My heart beat slower and slow- 
er till it lay still in my bosom. 

I turned at last, light-headed—not feeling 
the floor beneath my feet. I took one step, 
and faced a pair of burning eyes. It was 
Florian. He had seen; he*knew. 

He reeled. I caught him—bent over him. 

“Hush!” I whispered im his ear. There 
was no need of the caution. He had fainted. 

I took him in my arms and went noiselessly 
asa ghost over the broad stairs, I laid him 
en his couch. He died in a week of brain fever. 

Leon is married. I, only, am at Rome. I 
have never finished the picture of Omain’s 


victory. 
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ARISTOCRACY V8. DEMOORACY, 
Rev. A. P. Putnam, of Roxbury, wrote 
home from Europe, that he found, by obserya- 
tion, the masses of the people, in European 
countries, when left to form their own opinions, 
were for the North, while the powerful govern- 
ments and ruling classes are against us. This 
is undoubtedly true. The common people of 
Europe sympathize with the democratic ip- 
stitutions of the North. In England, all the 
organs of the common classes, from the West- 
minister Review down to the London Daily 
News, are outspoken in favor of the North; 
but the aristocracy of England and France 
and elsewhere yearn for the success of the 
aristocracy of the South. The southern slave- 
holder with his thousand chattels, meets on 
familiar terms with the European lord, They 
are birds, of a feather; both despise demo- 
cratic institutions, and hate the “ mud-sills” 
of society, and think it is very pernicious to 
allow a working man to vote, Slidell, the 
choice representative of our slaveholding 
class, disports most elegantly in the saloons 
of the French aristocracy, and they all agree 
that the northern people are very vulgar, and 
that secesh ought to triumph. The American 
people will never be in a right position uatil 
they become champions of the democratic idea 
throughout the world. Aristocracy is the 
same in all ages and all countries. It is found 
in that class which has power, wealth and 
position, and exerts itself to keep down those 
who have nothing. In the South it is the 
lasveholder, in Europe it is the noble, 


SILENT INFLUENCE. 

It is the bubbling spring which flows gently, 
the little rivulet which runs along, day and 
night, by the farmhouse, that is useful, rather 
than the swollen flood, or warring cataract 
Niagara excites our wonder, and we stand 
amazed at the power and greatnsss of God 
there, as he “pours it from his hollow hand” 
But one Niagara is enough for the continent 
or the world—while the same world requires 
thousands and tens of thousands of silver foun 
tains and gentle flowing rivulets, that water 
every farm and meadow, and every garden, 
and that shall flow every day and every night, 
with their gentle, quiet beauty. \ 


MERCY. 


quailty of mares 

as the gentle dew from hea 
Upon the place ace beneath. It is twice 
that gives, and him that takes. 
Suaksrease 
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GETTING UP IN THE WORLD. 


“GON, BUT WOT LOST.” 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Minnie is gone—on me no more 
Will smile her gentle eyes; 

‘Twas but last week, or that before, 
I sew her making pies! 


Her lips were fresh as any rose; 
You would not think it true, 
And yet she said a dozen beaux 
Had kissed away their dew. 


IT saw her leave us—angels, hark! 
Teried, in wild alarm ; 

Aad save, 0, save ber from the dark— 
‘Twas midnight and a storm. 


Softly she smiled, and smoothed away 
Her long and heavy hair, 
And said she thought another day 


That mortals must obey, 
Was come, and Minnie’s pa was mad, 
And so she ran away ! 


And though her mother, too, was mad, 

~~ And sisters cried, alack ! 

_ Phe said she'd have him, if he had 
"Bat one shirt to his back. 


Quite unprepared—her heavy woes 
We felt, but could not share— 
Bhe had but just two calicoes 
And one old silk to wear. 


"Twas hard to leave her childhood's skies— 
They never had been dull; 

’Twas hard to leave the apple-pies— 
There was a cupboard full. 


_ Sweet Minnie, sheathe your angry glance, 
Nor think I write to blame; 
Per'who of us, and had a chance, 
‘That wouldn't do the same? 


> 


SITING UP IN THE WORLD: 
—or,— 


THE STORY OF A VAGRANT. 


BY ARTHUR LOVERING. 


Twenrry years ago, the firm of Whitfield, 
Sitong 4 Co. constituted one of the heaviest 


houses in Boston, It was an old and 
established concern, and, during its ac- 


tive and long eontinued exertions, the city 
had been gradually growing up around them; 
and yet in their business operations they man- 
aged to keep pace with its growth—never 
flagging, never tiring in their steady, onward 
strides to fortune. 

Formerly it had been Strong & Whitfield, 
but the elder Strong was dead. Many years 
ago he had died—so many, indeed, that most 
of the firms, dating their existence back a 
score of years, had no personal recollection of 
the elder Strong, excepting as they remem- 
bered him from his three-cornered hat, and 
silver-headed cane, as he moved goutily down 
State street, whenever the weather was fine 
enough to permit of such aluxury. But such 
recollected him mostly while laboring in the 
capacity of clerks and errand-boys. 

The present Mr, Strong was grandson to 
the elder Strong; the medium link in this 
Strong connection having been sundered pre- 
vious to the death of the senior Strong, and, 
being the only descending link that had ever 
existed, the juvenile Strong, at the puny age 
of fifteen, became the rightful successor to all 
of the Strong interests united. Since then 
the unobtrusive sign of Strong and Whitfield 
had been removed, and the more pretending 
one of Whitfield, Strong & Co. substituted. 

At the time of which I write, Mr. Whit- 
field, the senior partner, was a man already 
advanced in years. He might have been fifty, 
possibly sixty, or even more than that. None 
of the indications which usually serve to de- 
note the age of an individual were manifest 
in any prominent degree in him, He was a 
tall, spare built man, somewhat cadaverous 
of feature—his thick, wiry, black hair pre- 
senting an occasional gray thread or two, so 
sparsely, however, that none but a close ob- 
server would have detected them, while the 
whole superabundant mass rose bristling up 
in every direction. 

His eyes were perhaps his most striking 
feature. One was decidedly black, while the 
other was just as undeniably blue, To the 
curious they would have appeared little less 
than a phenomenon—the nose rising like an 
arch between the two, The blue was favored 
with aslight squint, while the black was keen, 
straightforward and piercing, as though the 
great business of life rested mainly on its un- 
ceasing vigilance. 

Mr. Strong, the junior, was by no means a 
counterpart of his senior. He was a stout, 
rosy-cheeked man, somewhat under forty, and 
a general favorite with all the clerks, porters 
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and errand-boys of the establishment. The 
reason of this was obvious. He was as gen- 
erous and impulsive in his feelings as the 
other was cold, calculating and invulnerable ; 
and upon this point of difference all of their 
employees were thoroughly posted. 

To his own personal knowledge, Mr. Whit- 
field was blessed with no other connection in 
the wide world. He had some vague recol- 
lections of a very large room, where a great 
number of children like himself were retained, 
under the supervision of a very ancient old 
dame, in horn-bowed spectacles, whom the 
children of one accord called mama, and 
whenever she presented her venerable face 
before them, they teased her incessantly for 
toys and sugar-plums. 

After that he recollected being taken toa 
farmhonse, a short distance from the city, 
where he was made to run out barefooted in 
the snow, and bring in large armfuls of wood ; 
and where, if he presumed to complain, he 
was positively sure of being deluged with a 
shower of cuffs for his presumption, adminis 
tered by the strong arm of the belligerent 
dame, who superintended the culinary depart- 
ment of said house. The rest of his time was 
devoted to the pacifying of a very cross baby, 
which, through the aid of scratching, biting, 
and pulling hair, soon came to be his especial 
horror; so that when the spring opened he 
ran away, leaving the unfriendly roof which 
had so far sheltered him. From that hour he 
became a street boy—a vagrant; subject to 
all the vicissitudes of this novel but precarious 
mode of existence, running errands, when 
people wouldtrust him, ransacking the gutters 
for a stray penny, and sleeping at night in 
dilapidated coaches, and other out-of-the-way 


For four weary years he had been a street 
boy, in its most appalling sense. Often had 
he crept into some by-place, after the long 
row of street lamps had been lighted, and 
there was no longer any prospect of serving 
the prosperous citizen with his humble labors, 
and cried himself to sleep while contempla- 
ting his sad and lonely corfdition. At such 
moments, his simple, boyish nature would re- 
bel at the thought of the well-dressed boys, 
whom he saw looking so comfortable and hap- 
py, well-knowing that they fared sumptuously 
every day; and he almost doubted the exis- 


tence of the good “All Father,” of whom the ' 


kind old matron of the foundling asylum had 
so often spoken. 
Since then he had Hved to witness many 
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of those bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked boys, once 
envied by himself, filling drunkards’ gra 
alms-houses and penitentiaries; while he, the 
poor cipher, who had arisen’Yrom the 
scum of society, so far as could be known, 


‘| had since been sailing slowly but steadily on 


to fortune. 

He remembered what he had once been ; 
he understood and could point out the very 
rounds upon which he had clung in his suc- 
cessful ascent to his present enviable position, 
He remembered well, though half a century 
had since rolled by, the first fortunate step 
upward he had gained. It was after an un- 
successful day spent in search of some honest 
means whereby he might be enabled to earn - 
the scanty meal which his empty stomach al- 
ready craved; cold, cheerless and uncom- 
fortable, he had started early, in hopes of 
finding some chance coin, which might have 
accidentally found its way into that friendly 
receptacle, the street gutter. It was very 
early, indeed, that the streets, deserted a few 
hours since, were still silent, excepting when 
now and then a solitary market wagon came 
toiling wearily into the great thoroughfares— 
those very thoroughfares which were soon 
to be aroused with all the life and energy 
which go to make ap the busy mart where 
crime and penury abound—where wealth and 
poverty jostle each other in the very streets, 

The morning was cold, uncomfortably so 
for the middle of autumn, and the poor out- 
cast, as he kept shivering along in his un- 
wholesome rags—his bare feet clinging pain- 
fully to the frosted pavement—would have 
convinced the most incredulous observer of his 
utter misery and destitution. Eagerly had he 
searched along the gutters of several con- 
secutive streets, till he found himself opposite 
the old State House. Here he paused, as if 
uncertain what course te pursue—glancing 
first up Washington street, and afterwards 
along the narrow, winding passage which leads 
around to the rear of the venerable pile upon 
one side, when his keen eye (rendered doubly 
80 from want and neglect) took in the out 
lines of a dark ebject, deposed in the gutter 
not far from where he was stapding. Ashe 
approached, his heart leaped into his throat 
on discovering—instead of some worthless 
trifle, as he first supposed—a plethgric pocket 
book, containing, to all outward appearances, 
avery large sum of money. Snatching up the 
fortunate prize—fortunate, because it proved 
a stepping-stone to fertune—he glanced ant 
jously about him, to make sure that no one 
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was in sight; and then, carefully secreting it, 
‘hurried off in the direction of an out-of-the- 
way alley, known as Cooper’s Lane, in which 
was an old’market-wagon, which had served 
him as a nightly shelter for some time. 

But fortune, it is said, as well as misfortune, 
rarely comes single-handed—a truth which 
was strikingly verified in the present instance ; 
for,no sooner had the poor vagrant (merchant 

to be, whose claims to the title the 
world would acknowledge in after years,) 
started on his return, than he picked upa 
plstateen, which had escaped his notice on 
first traversing the street. Hurrying back 
with his precious booty, he crept stealthily 
into the shadow of the old market“wagon, and 
took an anxious ‘peep at the contents of the 
ipocket-book. To his extreme surprise he 
‘discovered a large sum of money, in bank 
bills, and gold, and silver coin. 

Aftergloating his boyish eyes for some time 
with this newly discovered treasure, he re- 
placed everything as he had found it; and, 
afervarefully depositing it in the bottom of 
the wagon, he covered it over with some 
loose straw, which had previously served him 
for a bed, and departed. 

He went straight to a neighboring cellar 
(where he had sometimes been before, when 
‘hishumble finances would permit of such a 
luxury), and secured for nine cents a warm 
‘and comfortable breakfast, the first he had 
‘eijoyed fora long time. Passing out of the 
cellar, he turned his steps once more in the 
direction of the old State House. A great 
Many people were now astir, and the hum of 
busy life had commenced in earnest. He 
glanced up at the face of the old clock; it was 
twenty minutes past six. An irresistible im- 
‘Pulse seemed to hurry him on. He passed 
the corner, paused, and looked down. He felt 
‘strong desire to hover about the place, fear- 
ing, perhaps, that his good fortune might 
(prove an illusion or dream, and that the treas- 
wre itself might vanish from his sight, leaving 
himas poor and helpless as ever. 

While wondering thus whether it were not 
alla dream, he noticed a man coming up the 
street towards him, with a handful of printed 
bills. "When he arrived at the corner opposite, 
he posted one, and then walked away. Ona 
Closer inspection, it proved to be an adver- 
tisement of the lost money, giving a minute 

of the same, and offering a liberal 

Teward to the finder, signed “ Jonathan Strong 

#8on, No. —, Kilby Street.” A great many 

‘People paused to look at it. Some said they 
8 


were sorry; others said they were glad of it— 
it would do him good to lose a few thousands. 

There was a sort of fascination in the spot 
for the poor vagrant. Presently two-well- 
dressed mén paused opposite, and began talk- 
ing about the lost money. 

“T am of the opinion,” said the taller of the 
two, “that.the person who finds it, and is 
honest enough to return it, will prove very 
lucky indeed.” 

“What makes you think so?” interrupted 
the other. 

“O, Strong has his notions about these 
things. An honest man is his especial admi- 
ration, but he does not particularly believe in 
them. He hasn’t the least idea of ever seeing 
it again, I should think by his talk. I con- 
versed with him a few minutes before you 
overtook me,” added the tall gentleman, run- 
ning his fingers through a handsome growth 
of beard as he spoke, “ and one thing I am sat- 
isfied of, he will do the honorable thing by 
whoever does find it.” 

“You don’t think, then,” suggested his 
companion, laughing, “ that he’ll follow the 
example of the old fellow in New York, who 
gave the ragged boy a half penny for finding 
a thousand dollar check for him?” 

“Not he!” responded the tall gentleman, 
indignantly. “At any rate, if] was a young- 
ster, just beginning the world, I wouldn’t ask 
any better luck than to find it, and under- 
stand the man as well as I now do.” And, 
without further comments, the two gentlemen 
moved on. ; 

This conversation, so full of hope and prom- 
ise to the poor ‘lad—destitute and forsaken 
though he was—decided him in the course he 
was to take. Back through the long crooked 
streets he hurriedly retraced his steps, his 
bare feet scarcely touching the pavement 
as he ran, for fear, if he paused too’ long, or 
gave too much thought to the money, that his 
good resolution might desert him altogether, 
and then he would feel more guilty than if he 
had never given the good part a thought. 
On reaching the old market-wagon, he found 
everything safe, as he had left it. He dared 
not look at the money, for fear he might still 
be tempted'to keep it. He only thought of 
the immense magnitude of his mission—of the 
great Mr. Strong, merchant, and restitution. 

It lacked some minutes of eight o’clock 
when he reached the great ware-house of the 
‘merchant, but early as it was, he found Mr. 
Strong already there. On inquiry, a stout, 
elderly gentleman, wearing a three-cornered 
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hat, was pointed out to him as Mr. Jonathan 
Strong, owner of the lost money. Mr. Strong, 
on observing the ragged boy trembling in the 
doorway, eame forward, and demanded, in an 
exceeding strong voice, what he wanted. 

“ Please, sir,” said the young vagrant, draw- 
ing the pocket-book from the folds of his 
ragged jacket, “I have found your money, 
sir!” 

“My money!” thundered the eccentric Mr. 
Strong, eyeing him from head to foot; “ you 
find my money, eh? Pray, who told you I 
had lost any money?” And the strong voice 
sounded even stronger than before. 

“QO, sir,’ cried the vagrant, his teeth fairly 
chattering with fear, “there didn’t no one tell 
me, sir. I seed it on the placard, sir!” 

“You read! Why, you juvenile ragbag, 
who ever heard of such a thing?” And Mr. 
Strong laughed till the tears fairly rolled down 
his plump cheeks. 

By this time quite a crowd of people had 
collected about them, all eager to witness the 
result of this strange interview. 

“Halloo, Kurby!” shouted Mr. Strong, 


“just take the pocket-book, and see if the 
cash tallies with the amount lost.” 


“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Kurby, advancing. 

“And now, you precious young scamp!” 
cried Mr. Strong, with redoubled energy, 
“what excuse have you for not keeping it? 
Why didn’t you hang on to it? What in 


common sense possessed you to come and 
bring it back here ?” 


The little vagrant looked timidly up into 
the strong face of the merchant, and said: 

“T did want to keep it, sir; but then I 
knew it wor your’n, and not mine; and, thinks 
I, it wouldn’t be quite right to keep it when I 
knows whose ’tis, and so I couldn’t make up 
my mind to.” 

“You couldn’t, hey?” cried Mr. Strong, 
still frowning, “ Well, then, perhaps you can 
tell who you are, and what you do for a 
living ?” 

“Yes, sir,” responded the poor vagrant, 
hesitating. “Iruns errands, sir, when I can. 
When folks as has bundles to carry, sir, will 

trust me with ’em, I carries ’em, sir.” 

“A precious fine business, that, for a young 
gentleman of your cloth!” cried Mr. Strong, 
boisterously. “But then, as the Irish say, I 
used to do that same myself when I was a 
small cub, and hadn’t nothing better to take 
up my time; but that isn’t telling me whdt 
your name is, nor where you live when you 
are at home. You see I’m curious to know 


all about you, in case you haven't quite told 
the truth. Now speak up! What is your 
name ?” 

“ Joseph, sir!” answered the vagrant, col- 
oring. 

“I see,” said Mr. Strong, winking slily at 
the bystanders. “Like your namesake, of 
old, you have thus far proved yourself a young 
gentleman not easily corrupted. But Joseph 
isn’t all the name you have. What's your 
other name? Joseph what?” 

“ Joseph Whitfield, sir!” 

“ Well, now, that will do—that’s fine! Now 
inform us where you live, if you please?” 

“O, sir!’ Here poor Joseph fell to stam- 
mering, and finally stopped altogether. 

“Ah, I see,” said Mr. Strong, “ you don't 
wish to tell all your business, You think 
your business is no concern of ours—isn’t 
that it, hey ?” 

“O, no,” cried the little vagrant, while two 
or three bright tears found a passage down 
his flushed cheeks, “I don’t mean that; but 
then I haven’t no home, and don't live no 
where in particular.” 

“But you stop somewhere, don’t you? 
You don’t pretend to board in the street, and 
take lodgings in the gutter, do you? Now 
answer me, where did you stay last night?” 

“In Cooper’s Lane, in—in—a market 
wagon!” 

“ Kurby!” exclaimed Mr. Strong, turning 
abruptly towards that gentleman, “did you 
find the money all right ?” 

“TI did, sir; no disagreement whatever.” 

“Kurby!” said Mr. Strong, speaking very 
calmly and quietly now, “ this little episode 
you have witnessed has knocked over one of 
my theories pretty effectually. It has taught 
me a lesson likewise, which, without the prac- 
tical demonstration I have had, I would not 
have believed had it been recorded by the 
angels in letters of gold.” 

“I don’t doubt it, sir,” said Mr. Kurby, 
making a profound bow. 

“ Find Mr. Muddle, if you please,” said Mr. 
Strong, as the head clerk turned to go, “and 
say I want him.” 

In afew minutes Mr. Muddle approached. 
He was a short, pale-faced young man, with 
a very hooked nose, and the whole breadth of 
head upon one side ornamented with a formi- 
dable goose quill. He bowed very humbly to 
Mr. Strong, and said, “ Your pleasure, oF 

“My pleasure, sir,” echoed Mr, Strong, + 
that you examine this remarkable specimen of 
humanity attentively, because I wish you w 
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understand that iS is thoroughly honest, in 
spite of his poverty, and that’s what neither 
you nor I am, sir!” 

Mr. Muddle gave a surpercilious shrug. 

« Besides, sir,” continued Mr. Strong, “ he 
js anatural curiosity—a phenomenon, sir, and 
haven't the least idea of letting him slip 
through my fingers!” 

Mr. Muddle bowed once more, and remain- 
ed silent. 

“ Now, sir,” added Mr. Strong, “it is my 
pleasure, in the first place, that you take this 
juvenile representative of Ragdom, and give 
him a thorough scrubbing. Don’t let him 
escape, sir, while a particle of the old scum 
remains. Next, visit Long’s, and tell Mr. 
Long, that I desire him to fit this valuable 
young cub with a respectable suit of clothes— 
respectable, mind you, because he merits 
them, which you don’t!” 

Mr. Muddle ventured a very melancholy 
nodin reply, which seemed to say, “ No one 
knows better than yourself, sir.” 

“After that,’ continued Mr. Strong, “ you 
will please take him to the house, and show 
him to Mistress Strong, and tell her he is the 
boy who found my money, and that he is to 
live with us for the future.” 

“Any further orders ?” said Muddle, turning 
todepart. 

“Yes, sir. When you have done that, you 
will please return to your business, as usual.” 
_ “And leave the young ’un at the house!” 

suggested Mr. Muddle. 

“Who told you to leave him at the house ?” 
demanded Mr. Strong, looking fixedly in the 
direction of Mr. Muddle. 

“O,no one!” responded Muddle, doggedly. 
“I merely inferred it.” 

“Now, sir, let me tell you for once,” shout- 
ed Mr, Strong, “ you had no business to infer 
My such thing. IfI didn’t tell you to leave 
him, sir, you had no business to suppose I 
Meant it, I intended you should bring him 
back, sir—back! Do you understand ?” 

And Mr. Muddile, without waiting for fur- 
ther remarks, retired, bearing, under the 
diminutive shelter of his arm, the ragged lit- 
Ue vagrant of Cooper’s Lane. 

“What do you intend doing with him?” 
inquired Mr. Kurby, after Muddle had retired. 
" “Doing with him!’ echoed Mr. Strong, 

why, keep him, to be sure; what else should 
Ido with him? Besides, I have taken a fancy 
Whim, and therefore I think there is a strong 


Mobability of his getting up in the world.” 
And he did get up in the world—very much 


in the way that thousands of others have, 
before and since; but whether he ever gave a 
thought afterwards, when he became rich and 
prosperous, to the poor street boy similarly 
situated, no after act of his life has shown—at 
least not sufficiently clear to serve as an 
actual demonstration in his favor. 

Since then, fifty years of care, toil and per- 
plexity have been added to his life, and once 
again we behold the ragged vagrant of olden 
memory seated alone in his office, reading 
the morning paper. 

The ragged vagrant has grown gray in his 
association with the Strong interests, which 
he never loses sight of—not he. He is far too 
grateful to his early benefactor—the senior 
Strong of olden memory—to forget so easily 
his obligations tohis posterity. He feels that, 
though death in a measure may have weak- 
ened those obligations, he still owes them an 
immeasurable debt of gratitude—a debt he 
will never be able sufficiently to repay. 


POWER OF IMAGINATION, 

A Vienna journal records a new instance of 
the extraordinary power of imagination. A 
medical man, with the permission of the au- 
thorities, proposed to a notorious criminal 
undergoing punishment in one of the city jails, 
that he should be pardoned, provided he con- 
sented to sleep in the bed of a patient who 
had just died of cholera. The man, thinking 
cholera a contagious disease, hesitated some 
time, but at last consented, on the promise 
being made that if he were attacked, every 
possible means of saving him should be em- 


ployed. Ina few hours after being placed in 
bed, the prisoner had a regular attack of 
cholera. The usual treatment was applied, 
and he recovered, owing, however, in no small 
degree, to the extraordinary strength of his 
constitution. The man’s astonishment was 
unbounded on being told that his attack of 
cholera was entirely owing to: imagination, 
the bed in which he had been placed not hav- 
ing been occupied by a cholera patient. 


A SCOTCH ANSWER. 

“Well,” said a Yankee proudly toa trav- 
elling Scot, as they stood by the Falls of 
Niagara, “is not that wonderful? In your 
country you never saw anything like that?” 
“ Like that,” quoth the latter, “ there’s a far 
muir wonderful concern nae twea miles frae 
whar I was born.” “ Indeed,” says Jonathan, 
“and pray what kind of a concern may it be ?” 
“Why, mon,” replied the other, “it’s a pea- 
cock wi’ a wooden leg!” 
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[ortGINAL.] 
HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD, 


BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 


I mark a quaint and lovely spot 
Beneath the spreading elm, 

Where pleasant visions throng the soul 
From memory’s ancient realm. 

The grass-plot green, that slopeth still 
Before the open door, 

Each bush and shrub that gently wave, 
As in the days of yore— 

The murmuring brook still gliding by, 
The meadow, fresh and green, 

~ That marked my oft-reflected face 

Within its narrow stream— 

Make me again the prattling child, 
Beside my father’s hearth, 

To mingle with the long-beloved 
In scenes of household mirth; 

To see a bright and happy band, 
With footsteps quick to come, 

And hear a mother’s tender voice, 
That bade me welcome home. 


. But when a father’s face is met, 

I note the changing scene; 

And all those lovely visions fly, 
Like morning’s misty dream. 

Why mingles not that loving voice 
With his in tender tone? 

Or why comes not those hastening feet, 
In answer to my own? 

Those eager steps are slackened now, 
That met my joyous calls; 

And vacant seats are found to-day, 
Within those hallowed walls. 

For change hath spread her mantle dark 
Around our father’s hearth, 

And first the darling of the flock 
Is called away from earth: 

Called to a brighter mansion far, 
Upon a sunnier shore, 

Where darkened shadows never fall, 
And sorrow comes no more. 


And next, that voice whose gentle tones 
Fell sweetly on my ear, 

Is mingling in the songs of love 
That seraphs joy to hear. 

“Weep not for me,” that spirit tries, 

“T’ve done with toils and fears, 

And entered on the blissful course 
Of heaven's eternal years!” 

Then I will weep no more, nor fear 
To stem life’s swelling sea, 

Since o'er its heaving, tossing tide 
The pilgrim’s way must be; 

But hasten with undaunted steps 
The path that I may tread, 


Till numbered with the shining dead, 
Who love beyond the dead! 

For all of earth is changing fast, 
And hasting to its close, 

And soon the lengthened shadows 
Shall mark our ended woes; 

While far beyond the present life, 
In clouds of golden light, 

We'll plume our drooping pinions, 
And take our upward flight. 
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“THE LEAST SHALL BE GREATEST.” 
BY EMMA AUGUSTA HAWTHORN. 


“ WRITE, write! is there no end to the mer- 
ciless scratch of your tantalizing pen? Why, 
what sort of a conscience can you possess, to 
try one’s nerves in that outrageous fashion? 
Really, Lou, you are too bad.” 

The speaker stretched herself with a lazy 
yawn upon the lounge, on which she had been 
lolling, after giving vent to her splenetic feel- 
ings, and directed a volley of dissatisfied looks 
and frowns at the slight, quiet figure seated 
by a table at the opposite end of the room— 
quiet, except for the rapid gliding of one 
slender hand over the paper before her. 

“Tf I disturb you, I can write somewhere 
else,” was the quiet response, accompanied by 
a slight glance of contempt toward the occu- 
pant of the lounge, who lost the benefit of it, 
for her blue eyes were already veiled by the 
lazily drooping lids. 

“ Dear me,” she uttered, as the door closed, 
and she was alone, “ how miserable I should 
be if I had to write for a living; it makes one 
so pale and disagreeable. Louise always goes 
about the house in a mope, and looking like a 
ghost. I would not be so humdrum for the 
world.” And with another yawn, Ada Rand, 
the spoiled, capricious, indolent beauty, fairly 
settled herself for a nap, and thought no more 
of Louise, the patient scribbler, the weary 
toiler, and the penniless cousin. 

Louise Hale sat alone in her narrow, stived 
room, with aching brows that throbbed long- 
ingly for one breath of cool, fresh air; yet 
still the weary, taxed brain glowed with beav- 
tiful fancies, and still the quick pen, guided 
by tired fingers, conveyed them to papel 
A gentle knock at the door roused her, and 
wiping her pen she bade her visitor “come 
in,”.in a slightly impatient tone. The door 
opened, and a gentle-faced woman entered. 
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“Dear Aunt Mary, I did not think it was 
you; I am afraid I spoke crossly.” And she 
hastened to get a chair for the new comer. 

“You are tired, my dear. What makes you 
work so? You look pale and ill; indeed, my 
child, this is wrong.” 

The gentle voice was in perfect keeping 
with the gentle face; it went straight to the 
grateful heart of the lonely, tired girl. 

“lam going to take a rest soon, and then I 
intend to be lazy enough to suit even Ada’s 
taste,” she said, playfully. 

Her aunt sat in thought for some moments. 
“Louise,” she said at length, “ have you for- 
gotten the invitation to Mrs. Brooks’s to- 
night ?” 

*No, not forgotten; but, indeed, I have not 
thought of going.” 

“Now, my child, allow me this once to be 
youradviser. You need change, something 
toelevate your spirits, and take away their 
dullness, This party will do you worlds of 
good, I know; I would go, Louise.” 

“If you think best I will go, certainly.” 
The words were uttered in a listless tone, 
without pleasure, without interest. 

“You know, dear, I am only thinking of 
your good,” said the gentle lady, passing her 
hand over the dark braids that covered the 
head of the young girl. 

“You are very kind, very thoughtful, dear 
Aunt Mary; I will go.” She smiled, and 
pressed the caressing hand against her 
cheek, 

“I will send Sarah to help you dress.” 

“0, no, please ; I really prefer not.” 

Her aunt smiled at her half sadly, half ten- 
derly, and passed from the room. 


A little later Lotiise was busy at her toilet. 
She sighed a little, low-breathed sigh, as she 
drew forth the festive dress of rich white silk 
from its long confinement, and shook out the 
lustrous folds. It was many a day since it 
hat deen brought to light, and ‘as the girl's 
eyes wandered over its simple elegance, her 
thoughts went backward to the happier days. 
Louise had not always been sad and pale; not 
tlways had she felt the need of sitting late 
Over flickering lights, and going to bed with 
Weary fingers, weary brain and weary heart. 
But the darker time came. The petted, lux- 
urlously reared girl, one dreary day, found 

an orphan, and destitute. Her aunt, 
gentle Mrs, Rand, kindly welcomed the lone 
@itl to her home and its hospitalities; but the 
World's selfishness pursued her. Ada Rand, 
tte heiress, who, though indolent enough in 


some respects, had sufficient energy where 
vanity was concerned, placed a gulf between 
herself and the penniless, beautiful cousin, 
which the latter had too much pride, even if 
the inclination had been hers, to attempt to 
pass, She was, if not happy, atleast satisfied, 
so far as her feelings of duty were concerned, 
that she earned her independence; anything 
like obligation would have galled her pride, 
which had sustained her through all the weary 
and unwelcome changes. 

It was two years since the brilliant, gifted 
girl had flashed meteor-like on the uppermost 
wave of fashionable society, only to sink into 
sudden obscurity beneath it. She occasionall; 
received invitations to go out, butshe s 
refused them all. But Mrs. Brooks was a 
dear friend of her aunt, and it was the warm 
wish of both ladies that Louise should lay 
aside her scruples on this occasion, and attend 
the party at the residence of the former. 

So she wove the rich braids of dark hair, 
and disposed it with skilful grace about the 
classic head, with rao ornament save a glossy 
camelia that gleamed out snowily from the 
contrast. The pearly folds of her dress fell 
gracefully to her feet, and the mist of rich 
lace that covered the bodice and sleeves lent 
an added fairness to the white neck and arms. 
She wore one bracelet, the clasp containing 
her mother’s hair, set about with pearls. 
When all was completed she surveyed the 
figure reflected in the glass with a blush of 
surprise. Could this be Louise? Where were 
the pale cheeks, the languid eyes and con- 
tracted brow that were wont to meet her 
gaze? The Louise she looked on now was 
fairly radiant. The unusual excitement of 
dressing for a gay crowd had sent a warm 
carmine to the dimpled cheek, and a starlike 
brightness to the great dark eyes, and a smile, 
half arch, half sad, hovered on the rosy mouth. 
The smile and its archness were still there 
when she entered the drawing-room a few mo- 
ments after, and turning to Mrs. Rand, with 
her olden gaiety, exclaimed: 

“There, Aunt Mary, you see you have 
made a victim of me, now how many victims 
do you think I shall make to-night ?” 

“ Here is one at the beginning,” said a voice 
from a far corner, full of merriment. 

Louise looked around, startled, and with a 
rising color. Mrs. Rand introduced Mr, Ev- 
erton, a nephew of Mrs. Brooks, who had sent 
him to escort the ladies. The young girl’s 
roses grew deeper as she thought of her silly 
speech, but Aunt Mary’s playful kindness, 
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and the gentleman’s lively remarks, soon put 
her at her ease. Ada came down looking 
vexed and dissatisfied; but the discomfited 
look changed to one of beaming gladness 
when she saw the visitor. She glanced to- 
ward her cousin with a start of surprise, and 
said, rather ungraciously : 

“So you concluded to go?” 

“My aunt’s party would sustain a loss if 
she did not,” said Mr. Everton, quickly, for 
he fancied he saw a shadow of displeasure 
and dislike darken the blue eyes of the fair 
blonde. 

Louise Hale was that night herself again. 
played, sang, danced, and talked, as she 
not done before in many months. She 

seemed suddenly inspired with health, strength 
and spirits. She was sought after and flat- 
tered the whole evening, and Ada Rand looked 
on with the indolent indifference with which 
she had hitherto regarded her cousin deepen- 
ing into a settled dislike, as she saw with 
many a jealous pang, the attentions of Louis 
Everton bestowed on her whom she speedily 
began to look upon as a rival. 

Days and weeks passed, and Louise found 
herself gradually but surely, stepping forth 
from her self-imposed seclusion into the world 
again. She knew not why, but this world, so 
cruel, changeful, capricious, bitter, and kindly 
by turns, suddenly became a fair garden, 
teeming with happiness, of which the lonely 
girl’s heart had so long been destitute. She 
would have smiled incredulously, if it had been 
suggested to her that this sudden glow of 
gladness in which she now lived and dreamed, 
sprang from the new feeling which Louis Ev- 
erton’s looks and tones called up, yet such 
was nevertheless the real state of the case. 

One gloomy day in March, Ada sat in the 
cozy sitting-room, trifling daintily with some 
embroidery, while Louis Everton sat near her, 
twisting a skein of bright-colored floss around 
his fingers, and his fine eyes wandering con- 
tinually toward the door, as if expecting, or 
wishing, some one would enter. Some one 
did enter at last, but evidently not the one 
he had been hoping to see, for he wore a de- 
cidedly disappointed air as he rose to pay his 
respects to Ada’s father. 

Mr. Rand seldom interfered with family 
concerns; so that when all went right out- 
wardly, he seldom made inquiries concerning 
“behind the scenes.” He had a sort of half 
knowledge that his wife was timid, and an in- 
stinctive feeling that Ada was supremely 
selfish, and so this afternoon when he entered 
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the sitting-room, looking as if a sudden blight 
had bowed his head and heart, he did not 
pause to laugh at the gay sallies of his fair 
daughter, or inquire for his gentle wife; but 
his first question was: 

“Where is Louise?” Proud, patient, self- 
reliant Louise. 

“Up stairs scribbling as usual, I suppose,” 
answered Ada, laughingly. 

Mr. Everton darted a half inquisitive, half. 

indignant look at the pretty speaker, and fell 
into a revery. Ada looked vexed, and tried to 
recall his wandering thoughts. Her father, 
with a gloomy brow, arose and left the room, 
He sought the room of Louise. He entered 
ust as she was in the act of thrusting some- 
thing hastily into her writing-desk. She had 
not been writing; pen and ink were nowhere 
to be seen. Louise had evidently been in- 
dulging ina revery. Her uncle took a seat 
beside her. 

“ Louise, I have sad news, terrible news. I 
did not dare to tell any one but you.” 

“ What is it, Uncle Charles? I can bear 
to hear the worst.” 

“The worst, Louise? I do not believe you 
even dream it. Child, unless I can raise three 
thousand dollars within three days, my wife 
and child will be homeless. O, Louise, can't 
you advise me? Yet I know, poor child, itis 
impossible. What shall I do? He covered 
his face with his hands in complete abandon- 
ment of grief. 

“Uncle Charles,” spoke a gentle, musical 
voice, “ perhaps I can help you.” 

“You, Louise? Impossible! 
must tell them; I never can.” 

“ But, Uncle Charles, look! Surely, here is 
help.” While she had been speaking, she 
opened her desk and drew forth several rolls 
of bank notes. “There are two thousand dol- 
lars; if it will be of any use, take it; surely 
some one will lend you the other thousand.” 

Mr. Rand gazed and beheld, in perfect be- 
wilderment. A shadow crossed his brow. 

“ Louise, Louise, how came you by so much 
money ?” 

She blushed rosily. “You reeollect the 
two new books you bought a few weeks ago? 
I wrote them both, Uncle Charles. But you 
will not tell? Promise me, please ?” 

He looked at her in a maze of wonder, ad 
miration and perplexity. 

“God bless you, Louise, you have saved us 
all. Indeed, indeed, I have not words © 
thank you.” 

“J do not need thanks,” was the gentle re 
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ply; “only do not tell the rest, and I am MAKE YOUR CHILDREN SING. 
content.” All children can learn to sing if they com- 
Her uncle pressed her hand, and with his | mence in season. In Germany every child is 
heart too full for words, withdrew. taught to use his voice while young. In their 
A week passed, and everything went on as | schools all join in singing, as a regular exer- 
smoothly as before. Mr. Rand, with the sub- | cise, as much as they attend to the study of 
stantial aid of Louise, had made his affairs all | geography; and in their churches singing is 
straight again. Ada and Louise sat together | not confined to the choir, who sit apart from 
in the great sitting-room, talking of a late | the others, perhaps, in one corner of the 
i) house, but there is a vast tide of incense go- 
° ;” spoke the former, suddenly, “do | ing forth to God from every heart that can 
you know that Iam as good as engaged to | give utterance to this language from the soul. 
Louis Everton ?” In addition to the delightful influence music 
Louise's cheek that of late, had so seldom | has upon the character, it has also a marked 
known paleness, became white as frost, but | influence in suppressing pulmonary com- 
she answered steadily : plaints. Dr. Rush used to say that the re 
“No, I was not aware of it.” why the Germans seldom die of consumption 


“Well, it is a fact. Only last evening Mrs. was, that they were always singing. 
Wade asked me when the wedding was to take z 


place. Of course I could not help knowing to THE newen OF A GOOD LIFE. 
what she referred.” 


, God and good angels alone know the vast, 

” esced 

the incalculable influence that goes out intothe 
A step the mement universe of spirit, and thence flows into the 

entered. universe of matter, from the conquered evil, 
“Mr, Everton has called; he would like to and the voiceless prayer of one solitary soul. 


Wouldst thou bring the world unto God? 
ent then live near him thyself. If divine life per- 
“ Are you sure it was Louise he wished to vade thine own soul, everything that touches 


thee will receive the electric spark, though 
thou mayest be unconscious of being charged 


“Quite sure, ma'am,” answered the girl, therewith. This surely would be the highest, 


i to strive to keep near the holy, not for the 
sake of our own reward here or hereafter, 
Louise rose and left the room, the fair color | PU that through love to God we might bless 


dyeingher cheeks oncemore. She entered the | °™ neighbor. This only should be our end 


library with a flushed brow and a wildly beat- and olgect. ¥ 


ing heart. A little later she left it, the be- A TURKISH WILL. 


trothed wife of Louis Everton. A testator left to his eldest son one half of 


A wedding took place not long after, in 
his horses, to his second son one third of his 
Which the beautiful bride was not Ada Rand, horses, to his third son one ninth of his horses. 


oo vain ae lady had been “88 | ‘The executor did not know what to do, as 
a. eee to Louis Everton.” It is | .-venteen will neither divide by two, nor by 
supposed that the latter loved his three,norbynine. A dervise came up on horse- 


less when he heard the story of back, and the executor consulted him. The 
generosity from Mr. Rand, on the presenta- dervise said: “Take my horse and add him to 


tion 
| the others. There were then eighteen horses, 
yer g and patience, | The executor then gave to the eldest son one 
tness of life at last blessed Louise half, nine; to the second son one third, six; 


os [_. = to the third son one ninth, two; total seven- 
PROVIDENCE. teen. The dervise then said: “You don’t 


The ways of Heaven are dark and intri want my horse now; I will take him back 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplexed with errors; again.” —Eastern Scenes. 
Our understanding traces them in vain, +oe+ 


and bewildered in the fruitless search ; If every man’s breast could be looked into 
sees with how much art o windings run, there would be found the image of some 


Appison’s Cato. woman. 
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THE MAIDEN OF DANE. 


BY ANNIE GREY. 


The sunshine is tinging with gold her hair, 
As she sits at her lattice—you may search every- 
where, 
By land or by sea, and find none so fair 
As the Maiden of Dane. 


Her home, this gray tower, it stands by the sea, 

Where the mist and the waves hold high revelry, 

Whispering to her ef visions and hopes that may be, 
For the Maiden of Dane. 


ees the rocks with a restless moan, 

Maing the wild, wierd silence more lone, 

With its low undercurrent of murmuring tone, 
Poor Maiden of Dane. 


Her bodiceis gleaming with “ gems and rare,” 
And white pearls are wreathed in the braids of her 
hair; 
Clasped tight are her dainty hands, matchless and 
fair; 
O, Maiden of Dane! 


Three times seven days have gone by, and no sail 

Can she see—O, well may her red lips grow pale, 

As she misses the ship that ne'er without fail 
Came to the Maiden of Dane! 


Of a shipwreck dark have the waves no tale; 
Of a dear-loved form, now rigid and pale, 

- Cast on shore, and enshrouded in a half-torn sail: 
Pale Maiden of Dane. 


The sunshine is gone, but the moon’s dim light 
Is throwing a glory around her to-night; 

May God, in his infinite mercy and might, 
Comfort the Maiden of Dane! 


[oR1GINAL.] 


THE TEMPLAR’S BRIDE. 
BY H. C. PARSONS. 


In the northern part of England, on the 
confines of the county of Cumberland, there 
stood, at the time our tale opens, the precep- 
tory of Warwick, a stronghold of the “ Most 
Holy Knights of the Temple.” The morning 
sun had just risen, shedding a flood of golden 
light upon its lofty towers and massive battle- 
ments, when a man wrapped in the white 
cloak of a knight stood before its walls. He 
appeared desirous to avoid observation, for, 
stealing in the shadow of its walls, he reached 


a place where the moat was narrow, and like 
one accustomed to the stratagem, by a power- 
ful exertion of strength, he leaped across the 
shining water. A small door by the side of 
one of the highest towers was before. He 
opened it with a key which he took from his 
bosom, and passed into the garden of the pre- 
ceptory. With the same carefulness he stole 
through the garden, up a private staircase, 
through a long hall, and into his room. There 
he seemed to breathe more freely. Rapidly 
divesting himself of his garments, he threw 
himself upon his couch. Not long was he 
destined to enjoy the sleep he appeared so 
much to desire. A knock upon his door 
startled him, but before he could speak it was 
opened, and the intruder walked into the 
room. 

“ Ah, Sir Edward, you have returned,” said 
the new comer. 

“ Yes, Sir Hugo, and would that I had never 
gone forth.” 

“What! Can Rosa have proved false?” 

“No,” said the other, starting from his 
couch, “No, Sir Hugo D’Aubry, she is trae 
to me now; but how will she feel towards me 
when she learns the truth ?” 

“ What mean you ?” 

“Do you not see? I am a Templar. I have 
vowed before high Heaven to live a life of 
celibacy, and I have broken that vow.” 

“You are not married ?” 

“ Listen, fer you must know all. You know 
that for some months past I have wooed the 
lovely Rosa. I could not, I dared not wrong 
her. Yesterday I told her of my love. I rep 
resented myself to be, as I had before, a sol- 
dier of fortune, a count of France. I urged 
her to an immediate union, and she did not 
refuse. Last night, in the old church near 
the village, we were married. No one was 
present, save her mother and the priest. Poor 
girl, poor girl, how I have wronged her! I 
wore the disguise I have always assumed 
when I visited her. But to-day she shall 
know all. I will reveal to her the dread se 
eret, and then fly with her to some distant 
nation, where, forgetting and forgiving all, 
we may yet be happy.” 

“I fear that you have been too hasty.” 

“I know that the punishment is death, if I 
am discovered. But there is no fear of that; 
you alone know my secret. Now I must 
hasten. I promised to meet Rosa early this 
morning by the ruined fountain. near the vik 
lage. Farewell, Sir Hugo, for to-night I leave 
England forever.” 
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“Farewell, Sir Edward. I hope that I shall 
soon meet you, when you will be happy.” 

Sir Hugo left the room as he spoke, Scarce- 
lyhad the door closed before a fiendish smile 
appeared upon his dark features, and his lips 
curled as he muttered : 

“Leave England, Sir Edward? Never while 
lama Templar! Ah, little do you know the 
love I have, and still do bear the Lady Rosa, 
or you would not yet dream of safety, But I 
have to prevent his departure!” He mused 
for a moment, as he walked the hall, At 
length he said, slowly, “There is no other 
way; he must be arrested and die.” Then 
walking rapidly along the hall, he entered the 
room of the preceptor of the order. 

When the morning duties were performed, 
Sir Edward Wentworth, mounted on his red 
roan steed, passed out of the portal, and over 
the drawbridge of the preceptory. He rode 
slowly for a moment until a small clump of 
trees hid him from the castle; then urging his 
horse to its greatest speed, he rode rapidly 
across the forest. For more than an hour he 
continued his headlong course, until he reach- 
ed what appeared to be the ruins of a small 
hut on the confines of the forest. Hastily dis- 
mounting, he threw off the white cloak of a 
Templar, and drew from a concealed place 
among the old timbers a rich green mantle, 
which he put on over his armor. Again he 
mounted his horse, but this time he rode more 
slowly. In afew moments he stood on the 
topof a small hill; from its summit was visible 
slittle village. He rode towards it, but just 
before reaching it, he turned aside and plung- 
td into a thicket which grew by the roadside. 


Then dismounting he fastened his horse, and 
Wrapping his mantle across his breast, walked | 


wards a ruined fountain; he seated himself 
bylts side, and looked around. He seemed 
surprised to see no one near, for after waiting 
#Moment, with a look of alarm he sprang to 
his feet, A merry laugh then broke from a 
thicket hard by, and a beautiful girl, bursting 
from it, ran forward and threw her arms 
sound Sir Edward’s neck. 

“Fale knight,” said she, laughingly. “A 
fie knight thou art, and doubly false I will 
Megard thee, for hast thou not kept me an 
hour waiting 

“Indeed, Rosa—” 

“No excuse, sir. I see I must forgive you. 

What is the matter?” said she, in a voice 
alam. “You look ill.” 

“Rosa,” said the knight, disengaging him- 

wif ftom her embrace, and walking a few 


paces back, “ Rosa, I have come this morning 
to reveal to you a secret which no longer 
must be concealed. You have trusted jin me 
—depended on my honor; and how have I ful- 
filled that trust? Look, Rosa,” he cried, tear- 
ing the mantle from his breast, and displaying 
upon his glittering armor the blood-red cross. 
“ Look, behold the Templar!” 

With a look of agony she gazed a moment 
upon that symbol, and then fell senseless, 
He rushed forward and grasped her in his 
arms, Gently he lifted her, and bore her 
to the fountain. He laid her softly on the 
bank, and reached over to procure some water, 
when a rustling was heard in the thicket, and 
six armed men, dressed in the dusky garme 
of the retainers of the Templars, rushed to- 
wards and seized him, Sir Edward struggled 
for a moment to free himself, but seeing that 
it was all in vain, he turned to the men, and 
haughtily demanded, “By whose authority 
they arrested a Knight Templar ?” 

“ By the order of the Most Holy Preceptor 
of Warwick,” said a voice in the thicket, and 
at the same moment a new actor appeared 
upon the scene, 

“ Who spoke then ?” said Sir Edward, start- 
ing. “I surely recognized that voice, Who 
are you who thus dares to arrest me ?” 

“Sir Hugo D'Aubry,” said the person ad- 
dressed, at the same time lifting his visor, “a 
true knight of our order, and not one who has 
forgotten his vows to God. Away with him, 
soldiers, to the preceptory !” 

“Stay one moment,if you are men. My 
wilte—my lawful, wedded wife—lies there in- 
sensible. Sir Hugo,as you hope for salvation, 
let ine see her but a moment.” 

“She needs not your assistance—she shall 
be well cared for. Away, men! I command 
you, begone !” 

They dragged Sir Edward from the spot, 
while he struggled desperately for his liberty. 
They bound his hands behind his back, and 
placing him ona horse, they started for the 
castle. Meanwhile Sir Hugo raised the still 
insensible girl in his arms, and gazed stead- 
fastly upon her marble features. 

“ Humph!” said he, “fair mistress, a bride 
but for a day, how frightened you will be 
when you awake! The fool that married you 
will soon be no more—and in a dungeon, we 
shall see if you will again scorn Sir Hugo 
D’ Aubry!” 

He bore her in his arms to his horse, gen- 
tly placed her in the saddle before him, and 
followed the soldiers to the preceptory. 
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The great hall of the castle was arranged 
for atrial. The bright sunbeams, streaming 
through the stained glass of the windows, glit- 
tered on burnished gold and shining steel. 
At one end was seated in his chair of state the 
Preceptor of Warwick. Around the side 
stood the knights clothed in their white gar- 
ments, and behind them stood the retainers 
dressed in the dusky costumes of noviciates. 
Sir Hugo D’Aubry, with a smile of triumph 
upon his countenance, stood by the side of the 
preceptor. A strange sight it was to all to 
see a Knight Templar brought before the 
chief of his order, to be tried for his life. But 

preceptor had been urged to this course 
te arguments and threats of Sir Hugo, 
and he had determined Sir Edward should die. 

He gave the signal, and heavily ironed the 
prisoner was brought before him. He was 
very pale, but firmly and undauntedly he stood 
before them all, and with a glance full of scorn 
he answered the sneering smile of Sir Hugo. 
In the midst of a deep and profound silence 
the accusation was read. A low murmur ran 
through the hall as the witness for the prose- 
cution was named. The friendship of the two 
had been known to all the knights, and all 
supposed that Sir Hugo was Sir Edward's 
fastest friend. The angry glance of the pre- 
ceptor stilled the mutterings for a moment, 
but again they broke forth, until the chief, 
rising from his chair, loudly demanded silence. 
A solemn stillness reigned through the vast 
hall; but at that instant the sound of a horse 
dashing rapidly across the drawbridge arrest- 
ed the attention of all. The sound ceased, but 
& moment after there was a disturbance at the 
lower end of the hall, and the figure of a 
knight, armed in proof, and fiery red with 
speed, appeared, forcing his way towards the 
preceptor. He reached the open space before 
the chair of state, and handed the chief a note. 

“ Quick, quick, my lord, read it! ’Tis on 
business of moment.” 

The preceptor tore open the billet. It con- 
tained these lines: 


“The lion has broken its fetters. Richard 
of England has escaped from his Austrian 
dungeon. Malvoisin is arrested; the precep- 
tory of Templestan has been destroyed. Come 
with all your knights to the village, to meet 

the grand master!” 

“By whom was this sent ?” said he, turning 
to the messenger. 

“By De Beaumanoir. Sir Eustace of Pem- 
broke is marching towards you.” 
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“Ah! Is it so?” said the preceptor, 
ing from his chair. “ Arm, sons of the temple, 
arm! The foe of our order has escaped, 
Mount, mount,.and follow our banner! This 
moment we must leave these walls to meet 
the grand-master at yonder village. Quick 
prepare !” 

A loud shout burst from the knights as they 
rushed from the hall. 

“My lord, you have forgotten the prison- 
ers,” said Sir Hugo to the preceptor. 

“No, not forgotten. Sir Edward Wentworth, 
you are condemned todeath! Ho, men!” said 
he to the retainers, who yet lingered in the 
hall, “ bear this knight to the dungeon where 
the lady is confined, and then return to me.” 

The servitors seized the prisoner, and drag- 
ged him away. 

“ Now, Sir Hugo, are you satisfied? But, 
come, we have no time to lose. Sir Eustace 
of Pembroke will be here within an hour, To 
horse, to horse !” 

They rode forth from that grim old precep- 
tory, a strong, a noble body of men. The 
white garments of the knights, with the blood- 
red cross upon the left shoulder, shone amid 
the dusky color of their retainers, while the 
splendid trappings of their horses, and the 
wild, oriental music of the band, gave to the 
scene an air of gaiety and grandeur. Sir 
Hugo, with a look of anger and impatience, 
rode by the side of the preceptor. They had 
passed into the forest, when a thought seemed 
suddenly to occur to the mind of the former, 
for, turning quickly round, he said: 

“The books, the records of our order, have 
heen left behind—they must be saved. I will 
return for them.” And without waiting for 
an answer, the knight wheeled his horse, and 
rode swiftly back to the castle. He galloped 
over the drawbridge into the now silent and 
deserted court-yard. Quickly dismounting, 
he passed into the room of the jailor, and has 
tily selected a bunch of keys. Then opening 
the large door that led to the dungeons of the 
castle, he lighted a lamp, and began his de 
scent. Rapidly he made his way along nar 
row passages and dismal vaults, until he 
paused before the lowest dungeon beneath the 
castle. 

With an effort he threw open the iron door, 
which grated on its rusty hinges, and 
into the cell of Edward and Rosa. The for 
mer was standing, chained in the middle of 
the room, gazing upon Rosa, who had fallen 
into an unquiet slumber. Both started as Sir 
Hugo entered the cell. Without noticing 
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ward, he placed the lamp upon a small table, 
sod approached Rosa. A belt of iron had 
been fastened round her waist, to which was 
attached a chain, which was itself fastened to 


* the wall. Selecting a key, Sir Hugo opened 


the belt which confined her, and Rosa was 
free. Astonishment had kept the prisoners 
silent, but at this Edward demanded: 

“What means this, Sir Hugo D’Aubry ?” 

“That you are stiil a prisoner, and that 
Rosa is free. You shall remain here and 
starve, while your wife shall accompany me.” 

“Never!” cried Rosa, running towards Ed- 
ward, and clasping her arms around his neck. 
“Never! Sooner would I die with my hus- 
band, than live in splendor with such as you.” 

“1 saw how it would be,” said Hugo, with 
asneer. “Come, Lady Rosa, you must and 
shall go with me.” As he said this, he seized 
her in his arms. 

“Help, help!” frantically shrieked the girl. 

“Your cries are vain. No one is here to 
help you; the preceptory is deserted. Release 
her, Sir Edward, or by Heaven, you shall die 
in her presence !” . 

“Villain, you dare not part us!” 

“Indeed!” said Hugo. At the same mo- 
ment he grasped Rosa with all his strength, 
and tore her shrieking from Sir Edward's 
ams. He rushed to the door of the cell, but 
st that instant a loud shout was heard above, 
there was a rush of many feet, a glare of 
torches, and a knight armed in proof stood 
before him. 

“Ah, what have we here?” the stranger 
loudly demanded. 

“Sir Eustace of Pembroke,” cried Edward, 
“rescue that lady, if you are a true knight!” 

“What, this is Sir Hugo D’Aubry!” said 
the stranger. “Die, thou dog, and receive 
the doom you so justly merit!” The sword 
@ Sir Eustace was sheathed in Sir Hugo’s 
breast, and the traitor fell dead upon the dun- 
geon floor. 

“Tcame in good time, Sir Edward. The 
titieks of this lady alarmed me; to her you 
Owe your rescue. But come with me, the 
King will be here anon.” 

Through the powerful influence of Richard 
of England, Sir Edward procured a dispensa- 
tion from the pope, and was, in consequence, 
Teleased from his vows. A happy day it was 
for him when he carried Rosa to his castle ; 
aid the loud shouts of the servitors rang 
through the halls, and her mother awaited her 


the doorway to welcome the Templar’s 
Bride, 


A DREADFUL WORM. 

Who has not heard of the rattlesnake or 
copperhead? An unexpected sight of either 
of these reptiles will make even the lords of 
creation recoil, But there is a species of 
worm found in various parts of this land, 
which conveys a poison of a nature so deadly 
that when compared with it, the venom of 
the rattlesnake is harmless. To guard our 
readers against this foe of human kind, is the 
object of the present communication. This 
worm varies much in size. Itis frequently an 
inch through; but as it is rarely seen except 
when coiled, its length can hardly be conjec- 
tured. Itis of a dulllead color, and gene 
lives near a spring, or a small stream of 
ter, and bites the unfortunate people who are 
in the habit of going there to drink. The 
brute creation it never molests. They avoid 
it with the same instinct that teaches the an- 
imals of Peru to shun the deadly Cova when 
it waylays their pathway. The symptoms of 
its bite are terrible. The eyes of the patient 
become red and fiery, his tongue is swollen to 
an immoderate size, and obstructs his utter- 
ance, and delirium of the most horrid charac- 
ter quickly follows. Sometimes, in his mad- 
ness, he attempts the destruction of his dear- 
est friends. If the sufferer has a family, his 
weeping wife and helpless infants are not un- 
frequently the objects of his frantic fury. 
Such is the spell in which his senses are bound, 
that no sooner is he recovered from the par- 
oxysm of insanity occasioned by one bite, 
than he seeks out his destroyer to be bitten 
again. I have seen a good old father, his 
locks as white as snow, his step slow and 
trembling, beg in vain of his only son to quit 
the lurking place of the worm. My heart 
bled when he turned away, for I knew the 
hope so fondly cherished, that his son would 
be to him the staff and support of his declin- 
ing years, had supported him through many a 
sorrow. Youths of America, would you know 
the name of this reptile? It is the worm of 
the sill. 


> 


PLEASANT FOR THE MILLINERS.—A little 
girl, four years of age, was recently attempt- 
ing to recite a Sunday school lesson, but it is 
more than probable that she had listened to 
her mother’s conversation, for she commenced 
with, “ Blessed are the milliners, for they , 
shall inherit the kingdom of heaven,” a devia- 
tion from the original text to which all mar- 
ried men will not agree, especially since the 
high prices have been inaugurated. 
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THE LEADSMAN’S SONG. 


BY CAPT. JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


’T was a seaman bold on the ship's lee side, 
When the green waves rollicked far and wide, 
When keen winds whistled through ragged sails 
With a dreary gamut of shrieks and wails, 
When leaden clouds ob d the sun 
With a tangled vapor, dark and dun, 
When the good ship reeled with the tempest’s blows, 
And the voice of prayer mid the storm arose, 
As the jagged line of the dread lee-shore 
Came dim to herald the breaker’s roar!— 
it then that the seaman swung the lead 

a circling sweep round his rain-beat head, 
And launching it far in the angry sea, 
Sang loudly and clear this song to me: 


“ Quarter less four !—quarter less four! 
Hark how the breakers roar a-lee, 
Chanting aloud in devilish glee, 

Chorusing ever, ‘One ship more!’ 
Wrecks ashore I can plainly see, 

Corpses are lying there—corpses four; 
There, alack, we shall shortly be: 
Three fathoms only—quarter less three ! 


“Three and a half—it deepens at last; 
Quarter less four—there's a channel here. 
Courage, pilot, and take gqed cheer; 

Five—the danger is overpast ; 
Six—huzza! for it dgepens fast. 
Quarter less eight, quarter less eight! 
Now may the breakers lie in wait, 
Dragging the shoals with their foamy net; 
Others may meet with the sailor's fate, 
We shall be snared, not yet, not yet! 
Nine fathoms clear—nine and a half! 
Now in sooth we can bravely laugh, 
For the distant breakers, I wot, confess, 
With their sullen roaring, ‘One ship less!’ 


And his song to me, as I swayed the wheel 

(For the good ship's woe, or the good ship's weal,) 

With the nervous grasp of a trained athlete, 

Had a melody in its close most sweet; 

For I thought, as the keel passed the fearful shoal, 
And I held our course to the open sea, 
That another pilot had stood by me, 

Keeping the ship toward the rocky goal— 

A shadowy helmsman, stern and dark, 

Terribly steering my fated bark— 

A spectre pilot, of fleshless bone, 

With icy fingers upon mine own, 

With hollow eyes fixed on the corse-strewn shore, 

And jaws ever grinning, “ one ship more!" 


® Written while on board of the bark Voltigeur, of 


Banks's Expedition, Gulf of Mexico, December, 1862. 


ARGEMONE DALE. 


[ORIGINAL.] 


ARGEMONE DALE, 


BY ELLEN MALVIN, 


CHAPTER L 


SHE sat alone in the school-room, busy with 
slate and pencil. No sound save the flies 
buzzing in the sunshine, the swift scratching 
of the pencil, and now and then the rustle of 
aleaf. A slight, girlish figure, the dress plain 
as possible—a simple print—a pure, white 
ground, threaded with a delicate, brown vine, 
short sleeves gathered into a band and edged 
with lace, leaving the round arms bare below, 
The hair brushed far back from the forehead, 
and prisoned in a black net, through whieh 
shone a gleam of chestnut braids. A very 
school girl throughout. 

“Do they puzzle you, Miss Dale?” 

Without raising her eyes, she replied, 
quietly 

“Only this last one. Iam sure I’ve done it 
the right way. There is a mistake some- 
where.” 

He leaned over the slate, ran his eye quick- 
ly through the solid battalion of figures, 
Stopping midway he pointed out the error. 

“That is the little fellow who did the 
mischief.” 

“Yes; what adunce!” And with a little 
frown at her own dulness, she made the era 
sure. “Thank you, Leslie, that brings it 
right. I should have gone stumbling over it, 
every time, I suppose, if you hadn’t set me 
right.” 

All the girls, except Argemone Dale were 
in love with Leslie Hunter.- Not desperately 
so, but in that easy, inconsequent fashion 
school girls have of fulling in love, a dozen at 
once, with the handsomest boy in school. 

Of this interesting state of affairs, the young 
gentleman himself was not wholly iguorant, 
nor, perhaps, wholly innocent, He was some 
what curious about Argemone Dale, And 
seeing the door open this Saturday afternoon, 
and guessing she was still there, at her books, 
he had strayed in, not without a purpose. Se 
while she rubbed off the figures with the 
damp sponge, laid the pencils in their box, 
the books in her desk, he said: 

“ You are not coming back next term?” 

“ No, I suppose not,” with a little sigh. 

“JT am sorry.” 

His voice was low, with a cadence of mean- 
ing in it; her answer clear and prompt. 
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“Soam I. I could have gone through my 
algebra in another term.” 
“Ah, mine is not an algebraic reason. I 


‘am sorry because I shall miss you.” 


In any Other of the girls the words and the 
tone would have raised a flush and flutter of 
gratified vanity; but Argémone, with a 
searcely perceptible elevation of the brows, 
responded, simply : 

“Indeed! Thank you.” 

That was all. Leslie Hunter had highbred 
sisters, and a lady mother, and he knew, boy 
as he was, that the finest breeding could not 
have excelled the cool politeness of word and 
manner. It was perfect. He felt a sudden 
conviction that Argemone Dale was not in 
love with him. ‘The desk was cleared of litter 
and she stood book in hand, ready to go. 

There was a faint shadow of discomfiture 
on the boy’s handsome face. Perhaps Arge- 
mone saw it, and felt that her manner had 
been slightly repellant, for she asked, quite 
gently: 

“You are to stay another term, are you 
not?” 


_ “One more,” he answered, lightly. “I 


must study some, too. I’ve been altogether 
too negligent of Virgil and those other old 
gentlemen; had so much else on my hands.” 

“Tknow—busy idleness,” with a mischiev- 
ous smile. “And what comes after next 
term ?” she asked, more seriously. 

“0, Harvard, of course.” 

“And after that ?” 

“After that— Whzy,I really don’t know. 
I shall go abroad for two or three years, per- 
haps. My father may get me a place as 
Mtache or something of the kind.” 

“All of which is education. But at the end 
ital, mean. What is it for?” 

“The end of it? Dear me, ’tis so many 
Years through all that I hardly look beyond. 
But T'suppose I shall do as other gentlemen’s 
tons'do at last. My father is a Georgian 
planter, you know.” 

The proud head was lifted a little more 
Proudly as he said it. 

“And'so, Leslie, all this culture is to fit you 
for becoming—” She hesitated. “Slave- 
holder” was the word on her tongue; but 
the checked it. “For becoming merely a 
Planter.” 


“Not merely a planter. There is always 
Politics to engage a man’s attention. I don’t 
‘re much for it now, but ten or fifteen years 
Wer my head will make a difference, I sup- 


Poe. ‘The path to Congress is easy to South- 


ern gentlemen, and if I cared to try—” 

“If you cared to try, you would succeed.” 
For the first time the clear Saxon eyes met 
his; the tone was lower and more earnest. 
“ But you would not go there, Leslie, as so 
many do, only to clamor down the right, and 
uphold the wrong.” 

The tropical eyes confronted the sunny 
blue, with a flash, presaging a haughty an- 
swer; but she stayed it with a gesture. 

“Yes; you know what I mean, but you 
shall not be angry. I don’t say it to hurt 
you. I know how different it must look to 
you, growing upin the midst of it. But don’t 
be quite certain that you are right, till you 
have looked on the other side. To me it ts 
very wicked, this slavery, and I am sure you 
will find it out if you think about it; and then 
you could do so much that would be noble 
and grand. I think you can do anything you 
will to do.” And an unconscious glance of 
admiring pride gave effect to her words— 
there was no room left for anger. 

“But my father; the last words he said 
when he bade me good-by, were, ‘ Learn all 
yeu can of the Yankees except their aboli- 
tionism. If you come home tainted with that 
I will call you no son of mine.’ You wouldn’t 
have me disobey my father ?” 

Here was a problem, indeed, for the little 
Puritan maiden, to whom filial duty had ever 
been inclusive of all other duties; who in all 
her life had never dreamed of such a conflict. 
But she was spared the necessity of an imme- 
diate solution, by a burst of noisy urchins, who 
broke in like a tempest, on the stillness of the 
school-room, the foremost one holding above 
his head a letter for Mr. Leslie Hunter. And 
Argemone passed quietly out, pondering this 
new question in ethics. 


CHAPTER IL 


A HALF-DOZEN girls were saying good-by 
on the piazza of the boarding-house. There 
was a profusion of kissings and embracings, 
promises to write soon, and to write very, 
very often. Adieus, and parting injunctions, 
and the innumerable “last words,” were 
tossed back and forth, and caught up from lip 
to lip. 

Two or three boys were in attendance, Les- 
lie Hunter among the rest; and as one after 
another of the merry girls tripped lightly 
down the steps to take her place in the great 
stage-coach that stood in waiting, he laugh- 
ingly kissed them, every one, on cheeks or 
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lips, as it happened. They were only school 
girls, and had not learned to be chary of their 
kisses yet. Argemone Dale came last; she 
held out her hand. 

“ Good-by, Leslie.” 

He bent and touched it with his lips. 

“ Good-by, Argemone. I will not forget.” 

The coach door shut with a bang. The 
driver mounted thé box, and away they went. 
Leslie stood waving his cap; two or three 
handkerchiefs floated from the coach window, 


and it disappeared around the corner. 


A sombre old house, frowning down on the 
sombre street, through the dim February 
twilight. From one of the windows a fair face 
looks out; the face of Argemone Dale, graver, 
maturer. It is the winter of 62, and in the 
past year’s experience many a girlish face has 
ripened prematurely. Yet the sweet gravity 
and thoughtfulness are no new graces on this 
brow. There are no traces of any recent 
shock, no griefin the quiet eyes, only a wist- 
ful patience. Her sorrow came years ago, 
when this baby-sister was left toher guardian- 
ship, this Lulu who sits over at the opposite 
window, of whom Argemone is thinking this 
moment, as when is she not? It was in ful- 
filling this trust that the gravity came into her 
eyes, the tender cadences into her voice, that 
you will notice when she speaks. 

She is gazing far down the street that 
drowses through the leisurely, old-fashioned 
village ; the quiet street along which no lover 
ever,comes to her, along which no lover of 
hers has gone forth to give help to his country 
in her need. Yet her breast glows with he- 
roic heats, melts with tenderest pity for those 
who go and those who stay. 

“Lulu!” The voice, low and flute-like, 
rippled through the room; but the invisible 
vibrations teat unheeded on the ear of the 
child, who leaned close to the west window to 
catch the last light on the pages before her. 
“ Lulu, come here.” 

“In a minute, Argie. I just want to finish 
this chapter.” 

“But you will be too late to see him, dear. 
Ralph has come.” 

The book dropped on the carpet, and, with 
a bound, Lulu stood beside her. The coach 
had stopped before the opposite gate. A 
young man sprang to the ground, paused a 
moment, looking up at the window where 
they stood, to bow and smile, then ran lightly 
up the steps and disappeared in another house 
as old and sombre, and frowning as this. 
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That same evening they sat in the 
room all aglow with firelight. Ralph Waldo 
on the ottoman at, Argemone’s feet, while the 
childish face of Lulu leaned out of its shadow 
of curls on the other side. Argemone’s sew. 
ing lies half the time forgotten in her lap, 
while she asks and listens, and now and then 
a hand smooths the boy’s locks with a soft, 
motherly touch. Ralph is only home from 
school for a three days’ vacation. 

“ But I haven’t told you of my new 
and your old one, Argie, Mr, Hunter.” 

“ Leslie Hunter! Have you seen him?” 

“T should think I had. But now don’t be 
pelting me with questions, you girls, Just 
let me tell the story from the beginning.” 

Argemone took up her neglected sewing 
with a smile. 

“ Master Waldo has the floor.” 

“ You must know, then, in the first place, 
that this Mr. Hunter is a famous lecturer; 
not famous, exactly, either, for he has only 
just begun, but a grand one — tip-top, I 
mean.” 

Argemone laughed outright. Ralph looked 
foolish. 

“Now you have put me out. A fellow can't 
be always attending to his adjectives, How- 
estly, Argie, I believe Lulu, here, would tak 
slang if she heard it all the time, as I do.” 

Lulu pouted. “Nonsense, I shoulda’ 
Do tell your story.” 

“I’m going to. Well, Mr. Hunter was in- 
vited out to Rockdale to lecture one Saturday 
evening. That afternoon I had been down at 
the village, and when I came back I saw 4 
gentleman standing near the school house gate’ 
He bowed, as I came up, lifting his hat with 
as much respect as if I'd been a member of 
parliament, and asked if I were a scholar at 
the academy. I said ‘ yes,’ hoping he would 
ask me something else, and so he did, and in 
a few minutes I found myself talking as freely 
as if I had known him all my life. He had 
such a way of listening one couldn’t help it 
Somehow, before we finished talking, 1 told 
him my name, and the town I came from. He 
seemed suddenly interested, or surprised, 
rather; he had looked interested enough all 
the time, else I shouldn’t have talked, you 
know. 

“© Ah, he said, ‘I had a classmate from that 
town when I was at school here—Mis 
Dale.’ 

“ And so very naturally I told him all about 
you; how we lived close together, and how 
you had been my dear mother-sister, all 0 
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years since ny own mother died. That is so, 
jen't it, Argie?” And the boy leaned towards 
her with a smile full of affection. 

“Yes, Ralph, you aremy boy. You belong 
to me, you and Lulu.” Clasping an arm 
pound each, she drew them nearer. “ And is 
that all about Mr. Hunter? for that was the 
gentleman’s name, we are to suppose.” 

“Yes. He gave me his card and asked me 
to call on him when I came to the city, asked 
meas if he meant it, too. You may be sure I 
went to his lecture after that. It was a grand 
one; but I can’t stop to tell you about that. 
Tye a report of it somewhere among my 
traps—I’ll look it up to-morrow—but then a 
report isn’t much, of a speaker like him.” 

“ And then did you go to see him ?” 

“No, not for two or three weeks. I 
thought of it every time I went in town, but 
somehow I couldn't get courage to intrude 
upon him, till one day I received a magazine 
containing an article marked in pencil with 
his initials; then I knew he hadn’t forgotten 
me, and next time I climbed up the four 
flights of stairs to his room. It is the tiniest 
box of a place, piled with books and papers, 
and he tossed his pen on the desk, and came 
to meet me; only a step, to be sure, but—I 
tan’t tell you—-he has such a way of doing 
little things, nothing in themselves, and mak- 
ing them seem like delightful courtesies. He 
tet me down in his single chair, and leaned on 
the desk while he talked, and one way or 
smother I believe he kept me nearly an hour, 
aod yet he contrived to make me feel, every 
moment, that I was entertaining him, not he 
me, I wonder if that isn’t the grand secret 
of playing the host agreeably? Then he 
made me promise to call every time I was in 
thecity, and I’ve done it ever since. If I only 
lave five minutes to spare, I run up to his 
“gurret} as he calls it. I call it his ‘ eyrie.’ 
And when I go, he says, ‘Come again, Rafe; 
Tam always accessible to you?” 

“Rafe! Is that what he calls you?” 

“Sometimes. He says it is classic; Miss 
Sheppard has made it so. I don’t just kuow 
What he means,” 

“Ido,” said Argemone. 

“Well, I like it very much; but then he 
Playsa hundred tricks with my name—calls 
Me poet, philosopher, mystic, and now and 
then me very gravely as Mr. 
Emerson.” 

“But I don’t quite understand, Ralph; 


have Mr. Hunter devote himself to literature ?” 
y*Why, no; he comes out now and then 


with a brilliant magazine article, that sets the 
world wondering who the author can be, and 
in such ways he earns, as he says, ‘clear 
standing-room to stand and work in.’ His 
father, you know, was a southern planter, 
down in Georgia, and ‘ realifecesh,’ of course, 
and when the war broke out he wanted Les- 
lie to come home and enlist in the rebel army ; 
but he had lived in New England too long. I 
never saw a man hate slavery as he does. He 
says no northerner can—and it wasn’t likely 
he would go and fight for it, and he couldn’t 
go into our army, and fight against it, unless 
he was compelled, and so he says, cut off from 
making sacrifices for his country, he can only 
work for her. And he does work—I never 
saw anything like it—he lectures and writes 
incessantly, lives on the plainest fare, and 
though he earns considerable money one way 
and another, precious little of it stays in his 
pocket. He says he can’t afford to waste 
time earning money, and then waste the 
money by spending it on himself. A queer 
idea, isn’t it?” 

Argemone’s eyes glowed. “I like that.” 

“Ah, then I’ve made you like him, at last. 
I tell you, Argie, he isa hero, every inch of 
him, if he doesn’t wear epaulettes. Now, 
then, I will show it to you. I wouldn’t till I 
was sure you would appreciate it.” And the 
boy suddenly vanished into the hall. , 

“What ails him, Argie?” said Lulu. “Is 
he crazy ?” 

Whereupon the boy re-appeared, with a 
face a good deal more roguish than insane. 

“You see I left it out there because I 
wouldn’t have Lulu peeping.” 

And he laid aroll in Argemone’s lap. “ For 
Miss Dale, from Leslie Hunter.” Argemone 
undid the wrapping of soft paper, and un- 
rolled a sheet of music, “ Whittier’s Song of 
the Negro Boatmen.” The two children 
leaned over her shoulder while she looked it 
through, then Ralph opened the piano, and so 
their evening ended, as their evenings almost 
always did. 

But after all the old songs had been sung, 
and Ralph had gone home, and Lulu was 
asleep, Argemone still lingered by the fire, re- 
calling the proud, handsome schoolboy of her 
girlish memory, trying to identify him with 
this man, who was battling so stoutly for 
freedom with tongue and pen, nobler weapons 
than the sword, she knew; trying to shape in 
clearer outline the history that was shadowed 
forth in the delicate significance of his little 
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The morning that Ralph went back he came 
in to say good-by. 

“What shall I say to Mr. Hunter, for you, 
Argie ?” 

“Say that I thank him. And, Ralph, can’t 
you bring him h@me with you in vacatiot’?” 

“T am going to coax him; and I tell you 
what, Argie, I think he will come if I tell him 
you said that.” 

“You may tell him, then.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Summer has softened the old house out of 
its grimness, and it has decked itself in gay 
apparelling of sweetbrier and scarlet honey- 
suckle. The lilies of the valley nestle trust- 
ingly in its protecting shadow. Thesly knot- 
grass creeps caressingly up to the very sills. 
White roses ‘peep in at the west window where 
Lulu sits, and a veil of woodbine clings about 
the east window where Argemone stands, or 
where she stood just now. At this moment 
she sits in the twilight, striking the piano 
keys with soft, infrequent touches. 

It is Ralph’s vacation time, and Leslie Hun- 
ter has come home with him. She knows that 

‘her boy will bring him in by-and-by, and she 

is waiting. There is no tremor in her move- 
ments, no hurrying of her heart beats, only a 
sweet expectance that makes the minutes 
glad; and to fill up the waiting moments, half 
unconsciously, her voice floats into song. 
‘Low and dreamy at first, it rises fuller and 
clearer. 

There are steps outside, and Lulu looks up 
from her book to see Ralph and the stranger 
standing in the doorway. She opens her lips 
to whisper “ Argie,” but Ralph’s warning 
finger checks her, and the two come softly in, 
the elder obedient to the younger, and pres- 
ently Ralph’s voice joins in with Argemone’s. 
And then she knows that another must be be- 
side him. But the singer sings on, unmoved 
in her sweet composure ; it is one of Ralph’s 
freaks, and she likes to humor himin it. And 
Lulu, obedient to the boy’s beckoning hand, 
comes shyly to his side, and into his inclosing 
arm, and the three voices glide smoothly 
through the verse, and then the clear tenor of 
a fourth voice swells the final chorus, and the 
song is ended. 

“Want it well done?” cried the boy, de- 
lightedly. “I was so afraid you would stop, 
‘Argie.” And then the greetings followed. 


Ralph had been at home just a week. Mr. 
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Honter was going back to the city in the 
morning. He and Argemone stood before the 
open window in the twilight. 

“What a week this has been—a week of 
sunshiny idleness, filched out of Arcadia, Jt 
seems out of place in this year of storms, 
Well, to-morrow I must back to my work 
again.” 

“Why, Ralph insists that every day of it 
you have condensed your ordinary twelve 


‘hours work into three.” 


He smiled. “Of course I couldn’t give up 
a whole week to unmitigated idleness; but 
Rafe exaggerates. What a boy that is!” he 
added, musically. “He reminds me as much 
as flesh and blood can, of that most ethereal 
creation, Rafe Bernard, of Miss Sheppard's 
romance, You remember ?” 

“Yes, indeed. It seems to me that Undine 
herself is not a more perfect creation than that 
half-elfin, half-human poet of Stonehenge.” 

“Tt is as perfect and as delicate; but I can 
never hold it off, and criticise it as I do other 
characters. He is real to me. I love him,I 
think, just as Larona did. What should you 
say if I told you that when I read that chap- 
ter about the cholera on board the Shelley, ‘I 
locked myself in my room, and cried the heart 
out of my eyes, as Holmes says ‘ you women 
do?” 

But Argemone could say nothing, for the 
words thrilled her with a fine sympathy, as if 
he had unlocked a new chamber in his soul, 
and she stood hushed and awed within it, and 
because she said nothing her companion 
went on. 

“And my Rafe reminds me of him inde- 
scribably. Perhaps it is in his childish, coax- 
ing ways. Do you never think of it?” 

“TI don’t know. I can’t mix him up with 
anybody else. He is only my boy Ralph to 
me.” 

“And my boy Rafe to me.” He smiled 
with a sudden flash, half-mirthful, half-serious, 
as if the words slipped from him unawares. 
“We both claim him, then if he belongs to 
both, we should belong to each other.” 

It was a playful word thrown carelessly out, 
Argemone knew, yet somehow, more than 
once that night his words had thrilled her 
strangely, stirring the depths that in her lay 
almost always hidden under a surface of beau- 
tiful calm. ‘This time they sent a faint ripple 
of color along her cheek, yet not too faint for 
her to feel, and for him to see. Presently she 
stole away to the piano and sat there, idly 
touching the keys, thinking that in a moment, 
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when she was sure of her voice, she would 
ding. She felt s hand on her shoulder, and a 
yoice, low almost asa whisper, silenced the 


I said it in play, thoughtlessly, 
; but I meant it, I mean it now, in 
am earnest. Once, years ago, I could 
have laid at your feet what mea call a fortune 
—wealth enough—and I was proud of it, then. 
[ will not tell you what boyish dreams I had. 
Now I know that every coin of it was tainted, 
and every acre blood-stained. Now my life is 
ged to hard toil, of a certainty, to harder 
seerifices,ifneed be. These are not the days 
for dreaming of happy and peaceful love. 
To-day Ihave nothing, but a clean and hon- 
est hand, a heart that has hungered and 
thirsted this many a year for the love of a 
oman such as you. These are all I have to 
five. Are they worth anything to you? 
Will you tell me ?” 

His voice, so proud and tender, fell so low it 
geatcely stirred the silence, and hersin answer 
was lower yet. 

“Worth everything to me if I may have 
them.” 


That night Lulu, nestling in Argemone’s 
ams, whispered very softly: 

“What do you think Ralph said, to-night ?” 

“Tdon’tknow. What was it, love ?” 

Aad through a little ripple of low laughter, 
she said: 

“Why, he has been making love to me.” 

*To you, child?” 

“Yes. I think it is nonsense. If it was 
Mr, Hunter now; he is a grown up man—” 

Argemone drew the child’s face where the 
Moonlight shone full upon it, and searching it 
Seadily, said: 

"Tell me the truth, Lulu. Did Ralph say 
beloved you?” 

“Truly, he did.” 

“And you love him? Say you love him, 
Lulu?” 


Hiding her eyes, with both tiny’ hands, the 
child whispered : 

"Yes,I do love him, dearly. Don’t tease 
me, will you ?” 

Pickrockxer.—“ Well, if 
thistint mean! Here’s this feller been agoin’ 
about with this here yeller chain, and when I 
Pulls it out there's no watch on the end of it. 
The Conduct of these here flashy clerks is 
‘a0ugh to break the heart of a poor feller like 
Me 86 has to depend on his trade for a livin’.” 

4 


WHO ATE THE FIRST OYSTER? 

The name of the courageous individual who 
ate the first oyster has not been recorded, but 
there is a legend concerning him~to the fol- 
lowing effect: Once upon a time—it must be 
a prodigiously long time ago, however—a man 
of melancholy mood, who was walking by the 
shores of a picturesque estuary, listening to 
the sad sea waves, espied a very old and ugly 
oyster, all coated over with parasites and sea- 
weeds. It was so unprepossessing that he 
kicked it with his foot, and the animal, aston- 
ished at such rudeness on its own domain, 
gaped wide with indignation. Seeing the 
beautiful cream-colored layers that shone 
within the shells covering, and thinking the 
interior of the shell itself to be beautiful, he 
lifted up the aged “native” for further ex- 
amination, inserting his finger and thumb be- 
tween the shells. The irate mollusc, thinking 
no doubt that this was meant as a further in- 
sult, snapt his pearly door close upon the 
finger of the intruder, causing him some little 
pain. After releasing his wounded digit, the 
inquisite gentleman very naturally put it in 
his mouth. “Delightful!” exclaimed he, 
opening wide his eyes. “What is this?” and 
again he sucked his thumb. Then the truth 
flashed upon him. He had accidentally 
achieved the most important discovery ever 
made up to that date! Taking up a stone, he 
forced open the doors of the oyster, and gin~ 
gerly tried a piece of the mollusc itself. De~ 
licious was the result; and so, there andi then, 
that solitary anonymous man inaugurated the 
oyster banquet. 


ASHANTEE. 

The vilest paganism is practised in this 
country—the worship of sharks and snakes; 
and with it is coupled the brutality of human 
sacrifices in their most appalling features. 
The remarkable thirst which the monarch and 
people have for human blood springs either 
from a desire to vent their spleen on enemies 
taken in war, to worship their deities, to ap- 
pease the spirits of their heroes killed in bat- 
tle, or from the belief that the victims will act 
as slaves to them in a future state. Some- 
times the skulls and other bones of great men 
are dug out of their places of burial to be 
washed with the blood of the slain.—Travels 


in Africa. 


Indolence leaves the door of the soul un- 
locked, and thieves and robbers go in and 


spoil it of its treasures —Barelay. 
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DEATH. 


HY HARRY LONGCLIFFE. 


It comes when the gentle buds of spring 
Are bursting from winter's chain, 

And the warbling notes of the wild bird ring 
Through the gieen-leaved woods again. 

And though sweet is the sound to the dying one, 
As gently exhales her breath ; 

Yet a low voice whispers, “‘ Thy task is done ’— 
’Tis the chilling voice of dagth. 


It comes on the breath of the summer's gale, 
All laden with rich perfume, 

Which hath been won from the lily pale, 
Or the rosebud’s brighter bloom. 

And while o’er her cheeks plays the freshening 

breeze, 

And the glad flowers greet her eye, 

“©, must I leave bright scenes like these!” 
She murmurs, “’Tis hard to die!” 


And it comes when the autumn tints of brown 
Are painted on every leaf, 

And the well-paid toil of the harvest done, 
Is seen in each golden sheaf. 

Yet amid the wealth of kind nature’s soil, 
Death rides in his tireless car, 

And gathers his victims with surer coil, 
Than doth the wild ravage of war. 


And lastly it comes, when the winter blast 
Loud whistles its dreary wail, 

And the dancing streams, in its mantle fast, 
Show nought but an icy veil. 

And with cheerless form, and a hollow voice, 
That messenger spirit saith, 

“ Bid adieu to the world, ye have no choice, 
But the fearful choice ef death.” 


THE SEER’S PROPHECY. 


~ 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ MipniGurt will soon be here.” 

These words uttered by a middle-aged wo- 
man, were ina voice so low, that they were 
unheard or unheeded by the other occupant 
of the room, a girl who could not have been 
over twenty. A kind of startled expression 
passed over the woman’s countenance, as she 
spoke, accompanied by a nervous shrinking of 
her person, as if from fear of some impending 
danger. 

The apartmegt in which the two were seat- 


THE SEER’S PROPHECY. 


brocaded curtains, and dark, massive furnj- 
ture, presented an appearance of antique 
grandeur, the gloom of which was made 
visible, rather than dissipated by two wax 
candles burning in a silver cresset suspended 
from the ceiling. Genevieve Maitland, the 
young girl alluded to, was seated in a large 
arm-chair, covered with crimson damask, 


“So still she was, so pale, so fair,” 


that she might have been taken for a marble 
statue, rather than a living, breathing form, 
She wore a deep mourning dress, her long, 
slightly curling tresses spreadfhg over her 
shoulders, like a dark, shining veil. The color 
of her eyes could not be seen, being concealed 
by the drooping lids, but her mouth, with the 
short, delicately curved upper lip, and the soft, 
melting fulness of the lower, had a look of . 
indescribable sweetness, which diffused itself 
over the whole countenance. 

Ina few moments, the door swung open 
without noise, and a man, who might have 
been forty or more, coarse and repulsive- 
looking, though clad in the habit worn by the 
gentry ef that period, entered the apartment. 
He advanced towards Genevieve. At his en- 
trance she had neither moved nor looked up; 
but at the words, “The time has come,” she 
started like one roused from a dream, and 
suddenly raised her large, dark eyes to his, 

“So soon?” she asked, in a half-choked, 
gasping voice. 

At the same instant the words left her lips, 
a clock in an adjoining apartment, in clear, 
ringing peals, struck the midnight hour, 

“There’s your answer,” he said, with asinis- 
ter smile. “I told you that you must be ready 
at twelve.” 

“ One single half hour more—give me that, 
O, give me that?” 

“Not a minute, for there’s not a minute to 
spare. As your guardian, it is incumbent on 
me to remove you to a place of safety. 
“ Juana!” and he looked sharply round to 

the woman, who when he first entered, with- 
drew to a distant corner of the room, where 
she was busying herself in selecting few 
articles of wearing apparel. 

“Tam here, Sir Bevis,” she said, in answer 
to hjs call. 

“Do what ought to have been done sb 
ready. Make the girl ready for her journey.” 

Without making any reply, she went & 
wards Genevieve, who rose at her approach. 

“Come, darling,” she said, “let me put 


ed, with its richly carved cornices, heavy, 


your mantilla, It will be enough while it 
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remains so warm and sultry, and I will put 
your cloak into the carriage, so that you can 
wrap yourself in it, should the air grow chilly 
towards morning.” 

The moment the mantilla was adjusted, Sir 
Bevis came and took Genevieve by the arm to 
hurry her from the room. She broke from the 
loose clasp of his hand, while her dark eyes 
flashed on him a look of haughty defiance. 

“Tmustand will take a last look of my 
mother,” said she. 

She darted from him and placed herself 
before a full-length portrait, large as life, on 
which was cast the full light of the waxen 
candles burning in the cresset. It was her 
mother’s portrait who was a native of Spain, 
and might have been painted for Genevieve 
herself, so closely did it resemble her. The 
beauty of each was of the Spanish type, ex- 
hibiting all its finest and loveliest traits in 
form and feature. The dark, deep eyes of 
motherand daughter seemed looking into those 
ofeach other, as the latter, with hands clasped 
over her bosom, stood slightly bending for- 
ward, yet with her head thrown a little back, 
the whole forming an attitude expressive of 
tenderest and most loving reverence. 

“My mother—O, my mother,” said she, “ if 
it be permitted to thee, watch over thy un- 
happy child.” 

Sir Bevis stood meanwhile, with knitted 
brows, and other signs of angry impatience. 
Genevieve said nothing more, and without 
longer delay, except to brush away a few 
ears, she turned from the portrait with the 
words, “I am ready.” 

“It is well you are,” was his answer. “ But 
you—you are not going,” looking at Juana, 
Who with a cloak hung over her left arm, 
stood ready equipped for the journey. 

“Sir Bevis,” said she, “Genevieve is my 
foster child—dear as if she was my own, and 

— oe I will go, if it be to the 

“You dare not prevent her from going with 
Mey’ said Genevieve. “Remember your 
Promise to my dying mother, and the fearful 
penalty you invoked on yourself, if ever you 
broke it.” 

“I promised, that I might rid myself of a 
Woman’s importunity. I’m not such a milk- 
“pss to fear a penalty invoked thus,” he an- 
Swered. 


“You promised solemnly,” said Juana, 
“promised a dying woman that her daughter 
‘dT should never be separated, and that no 
harm should come to her which you could 


avert. Listen to the old seer’s rhyme; I think 
you cannot have forgotten it. 


“* Sir Bevis, beware of promise broken, 
For unto thee "twill be the token, 
That thou no longer the chase wilt lead, 
But by huntsman's random arrow bleed.’” 


“Who cares for the old seer, or his rhyme ?” 
said he. 

But he did care, for he partook deeply of 
the superstition common to the age in which 
he lived, and his fears were betrayed by his 
appearance, thodgh he strove hard to disguise 
them. 

“You will consent for me to go?” said 
Juana, as she watched his changing counte- 
nance. 

“ Yes, if you will cease your chattering.” 

Juana did not hesitate to avail herself of the 
leave so ungraciously granted, and putting 
her arm around Genevieve, and drawing her 
close to her side, they followed Sir Bevis down 
a flight of stairs, and through several apart- 
ments, the last of which had a door that open- 
ed into a court, where a carriage stood in 
waiting. 

The gray glimmer of dawn was visible in 
the east, when the heavy, lumbering vehicle 
drew up toa lonely wayside inn. 

“Has Alick Hawdon, whom I spoke to you 
about yesterday arrived, ?” inquired Sir Bevis 
of the landlord, whom the first distant rum- 
bling of the wheels had roused from his morn- 
ing slumbers. 

An answer in the negative was responded 
to, with no little impatience and ill-humor, by 
Sir Bevis. He then addressed Genevieve, 
telling her that she and Juana, would proba- 
bly have to wait at the inn several hours, if 
not till night. They alighted in silence, and 
were conducted to a room, where they could, 
at least, have the privilege of being by them- 
selves. 


CHAPTER II. 
Nor long after sunrise, Alick ‘ Hawdon, 


-whom Sir Bevis had looked for with so much 


solicitude, arrived. 

“ Well,” said he, after a few words of in- 
formal greeting, “did the lady consent to 
come with you ?” 

“She has come,” replied Sir Bevis; “ but 
we wont speak about it here.” 

They accordingly entered the inn, and made 
their way to the room appropriated expressly, 
to the accommodation of trevellers. No one 
was present except themselves, and seated 
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near each other, they conversed in tones so 
low, that there was no danger of being over- 
heard. 

“Now,” said Hawdon,“ you must tell me 
in terms so explicit, that there will be no dan- 
ger of misapprehension, what you expect of 
me.” 


“Tn the first place, she must be kept a close 
prisoner.” 

“ For instance, if she wishes to walk out to 
take the air, I must keep an eye on her.” 

“T said a close prisoner. She isn’t to go 
out at all.” 

“Well, I suppose you have a good and suf- 
ficient reason for what you wish done, but as 
I am to be her jailor, I think I ought to know 
what that reason is, otherwise, I shall be 
ignorant of the degree of danger and respon- 
sibility my office will involve.” 

“And without knowing, you think you may 
undervalue your services ?” 

“T think that if she has been guilty of any 
offence which the law recognizes, I don’t 
care to interfere.” 

“Set your heart at rest on that score, there 
is nothing of the kind. The fact is, she’s in 
my way. She stands between me and one of 
the richest baronies in Scotland.” 

“T begin to understand you now. There’s 
something worth striving for. But why not 
marry her? That would make matters right 
at once.” 

“In the first place, I don’t want a wife, and 
in the second, she wouldn’t have me if I did. 
You know Charles Neville ?” 

“Yes,a comely lad, and one that knows 
how to. wear a sword, however much he might 
fail were he called to use it.” 

“ He’s at the best a mere popinjay, but he 
wears brave apparel, and that will dazzle a 
woman’s eye, so as to make her imagine that 
a courageous heart beats under it. The truth 
is, Genevieve and heseem ‘at first sight to 
have changed eyes,’ as the play has it. Ne- 
ville’s father has long been my deadliest foe, 
and my wrath hasn’t cooled for lack of nurs- 
ing, but is ready at all times, for both father 

and son. Butno more of this. An hour 
hence I must be on my way to where I told 
you yesterday, and leave you to take the girl 
and her nurse toa place of safety. I think 
you fully understand what my wishes are 
about the matter.” 

“Yes, an obstacle stands between you and 
a barony, which you desire to have re- 
moved.” 


“And must be.” 


PROPHECY. 


“Easier said than done.” 
“When it is removed, don’t fear that you 
will be forgotten. Hist!” 

This last word was called forth by approach- 
ing footsteps, and the next moment, the rosy- 
cheeked landlady, with her scarlet kirtle, silk 
belt, and the fingers of her plump hands 
adorned with rings donned in honor of the 
fair and gentle lady who had arrived, opened 
the door to announce that the morning meal 
which had been ordered was ready. 

During the foregoing confidential colloquy 
between Sir Bevis and Hawdon, Genevieve, 
who sat at an open window, saw a lad loiter- 
ing about the stables playing with a little ter- 
rier, and now and then exchanging a few 
words with the stable-boy, who was sedulously 
employed executing the orders relative to the 
horses of Sir Bevis, as given by the coachman. 
His handseme, intelligent countenance first 
attracted her attention, and she then saw that 
he frequently cast towards her quick, furtive 
glances. She likewise noticed that in sport- 
ing with the dog, by throwing sticks into the 
air, which the little animal watching with 
eager eyes, contrived to catch ere they reach- 
ed the ground, he so managed as to gradually 
lessen the space between himself and the win- 
dow. Finally he arrived exactly in front of 
where Genevieve sat, when throwing another 
stick into the air for the dog, he said in alow 
but emphatic voice, “ This is for you, lady.” 
At the same moment, something glanced in 
at the window and fell at her feet. On taking 
it up she found that it was a piece of paper 
closely rolled together in a small compass, 50 
as to give it momentum. Her hands trem- 
bled as she undid its numerous folds, for she 
knew that it must be a missive from Charles 
Neville. It said: 


“T have been trying, dearest Genevieve, to 
find why your villanous guardian so peremp- 
torily insists on your leaving the princely 
dwelling which has always been your home. 
The reason he gives you is, as I know, thatit 
will be in the range of the English invasion. 
‘Gis is not so, for its retired situation would 
fhake it one of the safest places in Scotlasd. 
I know not what his real motive is, but as he 
is unscrupulous, and his greed of gain wi 
bounded, I am greatly alarmed for you; the 
more so as I fear the news which has come 
that your cousin James Maitland is dead, hes 
something to do with it. Sir Bevis, as yo 
well know, now that your cousin is gone, it 


next to yourself the nearest akin to your late 
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father. You are, therefore, all that stands in 
the way between your guardian and the pos- 
sessions which are your lawful inheritance. 

“Without awakening any suspicion on the 
part of your guardian, I have kept a watchful 
eye on his proceedings, and have found out 
enough to know, that if you once enter be- 
neath the roof of the old and ruinous mansion 
destined for your abode, you will never leave 
it with his consent. I have, therefore, formed 
#plan to rescue you before you arrive there. 
This will be the more easily accomplished, as 
the remainder of your journey will have to 
be performed on horseback, a great part of 
the way which diverges from the high road, 
being little better than a bridle-path. Haw- 
don and one other will be your escort through 
tis rough and lonely way, which after the 
fist three miles is shut out from the sunlight 
by the deep shade of forest trees. 

“And now, dearest Genevieve, all that re- 
mains forme to say to you is to beg that you 
will have confidence in my ability to save you. 
As the time approaches for your rescue, which 
Will not be till you enter the woods, be calm, 
Vigilant, hopeful and: self-possessed. Above 
all, let us put our trust in Him who is able to 
diver us out of the hands of our enemies. 

“CHARLES NEVILLE.” 


“Juana,” said Genevieve, when she had 
finished reading the letter, “this is from Ne- 
Ville, and he tells me that news has come that 
my cousin James Maitland is dead. What 
more he writes, read for yourself,” and she 
handed Juana the letter. 

“Charles Neville is right,” said Juana, as 
after perusing it, she returned it to Genevieve. 
“The death of your cousin makes plain what 
was'dark before. Follow Neville’s advice by 
being hopeful and composed, and, as I doubt 
> ce will be well, for he is good, brave and 
true.’ 


“Lleave you in the care of Hawdon, my 
feed and trusty friend,” said Sir Bevis, who 
tiready seated in the saddle, reined his horse 
WP % the window of the little room, to which 

and Juana had returned after 


“And being your trusty friend, it may be 
much the same as if we were in your care,” 
Mmarked Genevieve. 

“And as my representative,” he went on to 
SY, without paying any attention to Gene- 

Stemark,“you will bear in mind that 
Ware to render the same obedience to him 
“Fouwould to me were I present. And 


when I return, it will be with the expectation 
that there will be no further attempt on your 
part to resist my commands.” 

_“A truly pleasant expectation,” said Juana, 
“ But look to yourself, Sir Bevis, and don’t 
forget the wandering seer’s prophecy, I charge 
you.” 

“When I need you for a counsellor, you 
shall be duly apprised of my necessity.” And 
with these words turning his horse from the 
window, and touching him with his spurred 
heel, he was soon out of sight. 


CHAPTER III. ‘ 


Ir was nearly four o’clock when Alick Haw- 
don sent a message to Genevieve by the land- 
lord, to let her know that in ten minutes the 
horses would be at the door, ready for her and 
Juana to resume their journey. 

“ Now, darling, don’t forget what the letter 
says,” said Juana, in a bright, cheery way, 
observing that Genevieve was effected by a 
slight, nervous tremor. 

But with all her affected calmness, her 
hands trembled as she assisted the young girl 
in preparing to resume a journey which at 
best must be fraught with peril. 

“Neither must you forget, dear Juana,” 
said Genevieve, in reply, with a faint smile, as 
she noticed her irrepressible agitation. 

A cool breeze had sprung up and ameliora- 
ted the heat of the sultry midsummer day, 
and had their minds been at ease, Genevieve 
and Juana would have enjoyed the ride. Now 
each was employed—not in contemplating the 
wild and varied scenery, but in striving to 
arm themselves with the fortitude necessary 
to meet the anticipated exigency. 

The three miles of open country were quick- 
ly traversed. When they came to the path 
which led through the forest, Hawdon enter- 
ed first, directing Genevieve to closely follow 
him, the way being too narrow for two to ride 
abreast. Juana came next, and the man de- 
puted to be Hawdon’s assistant guard brought 
uptherear. Genevieve involuntarily assemed 
a firmer, more upright position, and held the 
reins with a stronger grasp. At first, Haw- 
don frequently looked back, but finding that 
Genevieve obeyed his directions by keeping 
near him, and that, moreover, there was no 
outlet by which she could possibly elude him, 
he grew less vigilant, while Genevieve ven- 
tured to gradually increase the distance be- 
tween them. 


As they advanced towards what she imagin- 
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ed must be the heart of the forest, the whirr 
of a bird’s wings suddenly. startled from its 
perch, or the breaking of a dry stick beneath 
the horses’ feet struck her with dread, and 
painfully quickened the throbbing of her heart. 
An abrupt turn of the path had hid Hawdon 
from tiew, when tired, perhaps, of the solitude 
and silence of the scene, in a voice more re- 
markable for strength than sweetness, though 
not wholly devoid of melody, he began sing- 
ing the following lines to a familiar air, in 
which he was soon joined by his comrade. 


“Tn the wild greenwood, 
Lived bold Robinhood— 
Lived with his merry men 
In the days of yore. 
Often did they then, 
In wood, on lonely moor, 
Take from the rich and give to the poor— 
Give to the poor, he and his merry men.” 


They had proceeded thus far with their song, 
when it was abruptly terminated, and words 
of anger and menace were heard instead. At 
the same moment Charles Neville was at the 
side of Genevieve. 

“Be of good cheer, dearest,” said he, “ for- 
tune has favored us beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. So completely were the two 
men taken by surprise, that there was no 
chance for them to make even a show of re- 
sistance. They are now in the custody of 
those who will see that they have safe and 
secure lodgings. As for us and your faithful 
Juana, an hour’s ride will suffice for us to 
reach the old Neville House.” 

“The Neville House? That is not your 
mother’s home. If I could only be with her,” 
said Genevieve. 

“My mother is there, and is even now anx- 
iously awaiting our arrival. To her protec- 
tion shall I confide you, knowing how well 
and how worthily she will fulfil her trust, till 
such time, as with your leave, and the sanc- 
tion of holy church, the trust can be right- 
fully transferred to her son, who will be proud 
to give his mother a daughter so deserving 
her love.” 

And when the glory of the summer sunset 
had faded in the west, and the hush of even- 
ing had fallen over the landscape, they reach- 
ed their journey’s end, where with words 
which alike comprised a benediction and a 
welcome, the lady of Neville led the fair girl, 
closely followed by Juana, to the chamber 
which had been prepared for them, that they 
might obtain what they so greatly needed, an 
hour’s repose preVious to the evening meal. 


“Urge me no more, Charles,” were the 
words of Genevieve. “When my age ex- 
empts me from the control of my guardian, 
and not till then, will I accede to your wishes, 
Even your mother, indulgent as she is to her 
only son, counsels me to wait till then,” 

“It must be so then, I suppose, dear Gene- 
vieve, though sooth to say, the reason you 
bring against our immediate marriage is that 
which above all others makes me solicitous to 
hasten it. It will still be three long months 
before you are released from your bondage, 
By the way, doesn’t it seem strange that Sir 
Bevis stays away so long ?” 

“The time seems short to me. It is only 
three weeks since he left me in the little way- 
side inn, and so well does he and his kinsman 
love the chase, that he is often absent six or 
seven weeks.” 

At this moment, a man was seen approach- 
ing on horseback. He was soon at the door 
inquiring if Genevieve Maitland, the ward of 
Sir Bevis Maitland, was there ? 

“Why do you ask?” said he of whom the 
inquiry was made, for he thought it might be 
Sir Bevis, himself, and knew that Genevieve 
dreaded his arrival. 

“T have come to bring her tidings of her 
guardian’s fate,” was the answer. 

“Why, has anything befallen him?” said 
Neville, who had now joined them. 

“ Yes, he was accidentally slain by an arrow, 
at a great hunting-match made by his kins- 
man, expressly for his divertisement.” 

“ Now, God be praised for his justice,” said 
Juana, who with Genevieve stood at an open 
window, and overheard what had been said, 
“for he had the murder of my innocent child 
in his heart, and has, according to the old 
seer’s prophecy, been suffered to meet the 
doom he so richly merited.” 


THE LAWYER AND LINDLEY MURRAY. 


John Jobson is a lawyer who knows a little of 
everything, and not much of anything. He is sed 
on the English language, and if murdering it were 
a capital crime, he would havé been hung long ago. 
A country paper, speaking of a speech John made 
last Fourth of July, said it was very good, but the 
orator slandered Lindley Murray awfully. Now, 
when John read this charge in the newspaper, he 
was very wroth, and declared with great eames 
ness and an oath, that he did not know Mr. Murray, 
and had never thought of saying a word against 
him. John’s wife was out at tea when she first 
heard of the newspaper attack upon her husband, 
and she said at once that Murray began it by abus- 
ing her husband, and got as good as he gave. 
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MRS. CLOUGH’S DAUGHTER-IN LAW. 


LORIGINAL.] 
LITTLE CHARLIB. 


BY FRANCES NORTON. 


Running gaily through the meadow, 
Where the grass was emerald green, 

And beneath each small tuft’s shadow, 
Heaven-eyed violets were seen: 


With his little feet so lightly 
@ Stepping o'er the perfumed flowers, 
That they sent up clouds of fragrance, 
From their cool and shady bowers: 


In his hand the buttercup 

Seemed less golden than his hair, 
And his blue eyes lighted up, 

Never yet had known a care. 


Down unto the river's bank, 
Where the waters ever glide, 

And among their leafy boats 
Lilies float upon the tide. 


“See!” he cried, with merry glee, 
“Sunbeams blossom in the wave; 
How they nod theis heads at me, 

* From beneath each leafy cave!" 


Then he bared each snowy foot, 
Stood a moment half in doubt, 

While the lilies seemed to say, 

“Do not fear to venture out.” 


"Yes, I'm coming, don’t you see ?”’ 
And he stretched his little hand 
Towards them, full of childish glee, 
As he left the pebbly strand. 


"Yes, I'm coming!" and a smile 
Lighted up his pure, sweet face ; 
In a moment he was clasped 
In their treacherous embrace. 


Flows the river calmly on, 
Still each lily waves its head, 
But the night-wind wails a dirge, 
For the darling boy is dead. 


+ » 


ERS. CLOUGH'S DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 
BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


“0,1 wisn you could see Dora, mother!” 
MM. Clough smiled on her son, and he, 
Dora's lover, paused, even amid his untaught 
» to think how good, and true, and 
& mother his mother was. ’ 
Nathan had been away in one of the vil- 


lages budding out of the Vermont Central 
Railroad, as Aaron’s rod budded, teaching a 
writing-school. He might have taught the 
art in his native town, except that it was his 
native town; there were boys and girls 
enough who needed to learn, but the idea of 
Nathan Clough—that boy!—for a writing- 
master—pooh! Where did he learn? Never 
went anywhere but to the district school three 
months in the winter, and, while he was in 
short jacket and barefoot, odd days and half 
days in summer, when the school was always 
taught by a woman, generally a very young 
one. Rainy days, when there was to be no 
hay spreading or raking after the cart—fortu- 
nate days, when he was not wanted to pick 
“ cowslops,” or split oven-wood, or circum- 
vent a clucking hen, who had set out to hatch 
chickens without a license, and carry her eggs 
down to the store to exchange for souchong 
and allspice! 

The young Clough, ere the time came for 
attempting tu turn his gifts to account, had 
heard that no prophet has honor in his own 
country; accordingly, one morning in De- 
cember, he packed his trunk with a suit of 
clothes and abundant writing materials, and 
made a trip of fifteen miles, to Waterbury, on 
the Winooski river, where his antecedents 
were unknown, and consequently his qualifi- 
cations would got be guaged by his specific 
advantages. 

He was a handsome, manly fellow in his 
way, though his style was neither Roman nor 
Grecian, and his politeness more natural than 
Chesterfieldian. He looked very young, too, 
and the people liked his enterprise. So when 


‘| he went to the lawyer and the doctor at their 


offices, and the two merchants at their stores, 
and modestly stated his purpose, and exhibited 
his penmanship, they readily accorded their 
patronage of one, two, or more pupils, after 
which there was no difficulty in filling up the 
list, and the school was opened. It occupied 
four evenings in a week, there being little to 
entice the young people elsewhere, and on the 
seventh week of absence Nathan returned 
home with the commendations and good 
wishes of his new acquaintances, and twenty 
dollars in his pocket. 

That was not all he brought back to West 
Bolton—no more was it the best ; though it was 
the utmost he hinted at within eight-and-forty 
hours from the evening when, stamping the 
snow off his boots, he walked into the dear old 
kitchen, and his mother, looking over the 
back of a basket-bottomed chair in which she 
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sat paring great circles of pumpkin to dry, 
exclaimed joyfully, “ Why, Nathan Clough, is 
that you?” and he, answering with a hearty 
“Yes, mother,” went forward and took the 
kiss he had never missed so long before. 

All through those two days the son knew 
he should not be easy till the secret was out; 
but how to come at it! Why didn’t his moth- 
er help him by questioning about his young 
lady pupils, about Dora Hibbard in particular, 
who had taken the prize of a pair of silver 
sugar-tongs for the greatest improvement, 
said prize having been awarded by three dis- 
interested citizens? At last, when the pre- 
cious burden grew too oppressive, he took it 
out of his heart, as he had the twenty dollars 
out of his pocket, and showed it to her; but 
instead of saying, as he had done concerning 
the money, “ Keep it, it is all yours, mother,” 
he put its essence carefully back again, say- 
ing within himself, “This is mine, and I am 
happy.” 

Mrs, Clough did not reply to her son's tim- 
orous communication in words, but placed a 
hand on his hair tenderly, and held the other 
up beside it, over an imaginary head, in equal 
blessing. Nathan’s heart fairly gushed over 
with the two loves, the natural and the in- 
spired, which had flowed into it. 

In the course of the next two days, the sub- 
ject of his attachment for Dora became almost 
a familiar one between them. To be sure, the 
boy never failed to blush scarlet at mention 
of her name; but that was not because he 
would wish to hear it mentioned less often, by 
any means. And whereas, in the primitive 
state of society here, love was close allied to 
marriage, the mother and son in their dis- 
course fell to happily anticipating such a 
consummation. 

“You wont have to work hard after Dora 
gets here,” Nathan said, between pride and 
reverence, “I tell you, mother, she’s smart as 
a trap, and neat as wax. She has an amazing 
faculty for turning off work, they all say. 
Eight children, she the oldest, and their moth- 
er sickly, Dora has had the whole care, and 
all is in tip-top order—you’ve no idea.’ She 
can do everything.” 

“ It'll be like having a tooth pulled to give 
her up.” 

“O, there’s Susy, is large enough now to 
take Dora’s place. She did alone a month 
last fall, while Dora went home with her aunt 
to Burlington, and Dora said when she came 
home Susy had done just as well as she could. 
That is what she told me. She’s good-lookin’ 
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as the next girl, Dora is, cheeks red as roses, 
and eyes blue and bright as forget-me-nots, 
I sha’n’t forget them.” 

Had the youthful writing-master ever 


‘dreamed of putting pen and paper to such 


sweet use, he would most certainly have gone 
aside here and inscribed a sonnet. He made 
a little, contemplative pause, and went on 
adding to the list of Dora’s perfections, 

“She’s a natural lady, if I know one—and 
I know her aunt thought so, too—but she 
never seems to think anything about it, and 
aint stuck up a bit. And for all she’s busy 
from mornin’ to night, she always looks 
dressed up nice enough to go to meetin’,” 

His pleased listener cast a long look back 
into vanished years, and discovered that 
maidens do sometimes practise a little par- 
donable deception on their lovers in such 
matters; however, match me if you can her 
considerateness at forty-five, she felt no itch- 
ing to poke her finger through Nathan’s rain- 
bow bubble. 

“T guess, mother,” continued Nathan, and 
I record the sentence if only to show his 
illimitable faith in his parent, “I must brill 
Dora over for a visit in sugarin’, O, I do 
want you should see her!” 

“TI was thinkin’ of that ‘very thing. We 
might make a sugar-party, that would give 
her a chance to get acquainted with our 
young folks, It’s now the last of January, 
see, some time in March. Yes, my son, we'll 
have her come over.” 

It may appear rather mythical to you, 
Henry, or John Charles, who, when you come 

ome in the small hours of Monday morning, 
from “settin’ up” with Hannah Jane, or Ad- 
aliza, steal into the house like a burglar and 
pull off your boots before going up stairs in 
order not to let the old folks know, and who 
would as soon think of turning hot lead into 
your parents’ ears, as of telling them how 
your courtship progresses; to you, I say, it 
may appear mythical, this intimacy between 
Nathan Clough and his mother. Well, per 
haps you have a brother, or sister, or clever 
cousin, of sympathetic age and endowments, 
which Nathan had not, and therein lies the 
difference. Love craves a confidant, and, I 
suspect the moon, patroness of lovers, keeps 
the little star near, that she may whisper it 
tales of other leves, too widely apart from the 
sentiment its beam demands to be fed upoa, 
for any feelings of jealousy. 

It was the second week after Nathan’s re 
turn, that Mrs. Clough was going to Mont- 
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peélier to purchase a housekeeping outfit for a 
niece of hers lately married; and it came to 
het mind, almost at the last moment, to stop 
over a train at Waterbury, and make an in- 
formal call upon her future daughter-in-law. 
She breathed not a breath of her project to 
her son, intending to give him, on coming 
home, a grand surprise. 

As the train sped on, and she with it, her 
thoughts, itis not difficult to believe, were 
more upon the wayside adventure than upon 
the main businessof her journey. Waterbury 
station reached, she stepped from the car, 
gave a look up street and down while the train 
was being launched again, went to the ticket 
‘ office and inquired if the attendant could in- 
form her where Mr. Hibbard lived. What 
Mr. Hibbard was it she wished to find? there 
were three of the name in town, he believed. 
Here was abridge up. Mrs. Clough had nev- 
er héitd from her son the Christian name of 
Dora’s father; so after choking a minute, she 
did the only thing that could help her, in- 
qiired for Dora herself. ©, that was Benoni 
Hibbard’s. He saw Dora pass only just now 
towards home. She could see the meeting- 
house yonder? Yes? Well, beyond that 
take the street to the left, and the house was 
the third on the right. 

Thanking him, the stranger set off as di- 
rected, and the ticket-master, having nothing 
better to do, watched her from his window, 
aad caleulated where she might be from, and 
What her business with Dora. Say not that 
women have by nature a gossiping disposi- 
tion above men; because, if you keep right 
On saying it forever, it never will be true. 
All depends on individual circumstances. 

hever sex should have the narrowest 
sMope for its powers, would surely degenerate 
lato something fitted for its sphere. The 
#eatest gossip I ever knew, and the one who 
appeared to derive most satisfaction from his 
Gilling, was a man who had lost his sight, and 
Was barely able to perform a diurnal revolu- 
tlon round the neighborhood. The lights and 
shadows of family life were quite exhausted 
by him. 

“Til bet,” said the ticket-master to himself, 
M6 safest way in the world to bet, you see, 
"Ws somethin’ about that advertisement Miss 

8 got in this week’s Green Mountain 
.” And as the woman disappeared 
ftom his sight around the corner of the meet- 
ihg-house, he beckoned an idler across from 
the blacksmith’s shop opposite, who had been 
up, his two hands in his pockets, as 


spare and slender-necked as an Etruscan vase, 

At the same time Mrs. Clough turned in at 
a white gate, and passed between white walls 
of snow, spiked with rosebushes that in sum- 
mer blossomed white, to the door of a white 
cottage. Her knock was answered by a bright 
little boy, who instantly came rattling through 
the entry for that purpose with might and 
main. 

“Ts Miss Hibbard at home ?” 

“Do you mean my mother, or Dora?” for” 
in his neighborhood the doctrine of separate 
titles for married and unmarried females was 
not particularly well understood. 

“Dora.” 

“Yes, ma’am, she’s athome. Walk in.’** 

He opened a little sitting-room, where then 
no one was sitting, and disappeared through 
another door, shouting in lessening cadence, 
“Dora, Dora, Dora!” till his voice was dis- 
solved in distance. b 

What first fixed the attention of Mrs. 
Clough on entering the room, were a couple 
of copy books on a table, as if somebody here 
liked to keep that handwriting in sight—the 
handwriting, fair, round, honest, she would 
have known for her son’s anywhere. She felt 
a thrill of pride in looking at it. On a chair 
placed just before another from which the 
sewer had apparently risen but now, lay a 
collateral section of blue broadcloth coat. 
Wis this Dora’s work, too? What nice 
quilting that was in the lining! Capable girl, 
sure enough. Sewing machines! There is 
no patent like the original—a deft pair of wo- 
man’s hands. 

Mrs. Clough’s pleasing meditations were 
brought to a close by the entrance of a female, 
moderately young and very moderately good- 
looking. Not Dora—O, not at all! But she 
was Dora. She claimed to be Dora, and it 
was not to be gainsayed that she knew better 
than the stranger, to whom she looked as un- 
Dora-like as possible. Pan-Dora she might 
be, with a box full of evils for the husband 
who should open it. Nathan’s mother was 
obliged to accept the proposition that this was 
Dora, but her feelings had seldom received so 
greata shock. She had intended to meet her 
daughter elect with a true motherly kiss, but 
she could not have done it for her life. 

In the first place, this person was positively 
ten years older than Nathan Clough, there 
was no getting around that fact. As to the 
cheeks he had called rosy, it became neces- 
sary if the theory was to be supported, to 
specify yellow roses. The eyes with which 
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she regarded her visitor as the latter pro- 
nounced her name and residence were blue, 
certainly, and might be bright enough for or- 
dinary purposes, but not enough to answer 
her lover’s description. 

It was not that Mrs. Clough cared for beau- 
ty, you know; but the conviction that the 
girl had been practising arts on her unso- 
phisticated son—it was that made her despi- 
cable in the mother’s eyes. Making every 
allowance for a young lover's imagination, she 
could not conceive of Dora’s impressing him 
as beautiful without the aid of paint—horrible 
thought! Nathan had said she could turn her 
hand to anything. O, unquestionably. It 
speiks volumes for Mrs. Clough’s magna- 
nimity, that she preserved her calmness, and 
did not fall to berating Dora on the spot. 

‘That the girl stood convicted by mere looks, 
there was no lack of evidence. As soon as 
the introduction was managed between them, 
she retreated dumbly to her sewing-chair; as 
she turned, the other observed that the rusty 
dark merino she wore had been draggled in 
snow in her late walk, which had since melt- 
ed, making the skirt hang damp and flabby 

- about her ankles—this model of neatness and 
and a refined taste! Our friend had used 
spectacles these two years, but she saw with 
unassisted eye, very distinctly, just above the 
facing of Dora’s dress, an eyelet-hole made by 
a spark from the fire. There sat the conscious 
creature, fidgeting with her hands—grace of 
manners, indeed! His mother would have 
given anything if Nathan could have been by 
her side for one moment. 

She was a shrewd woman, and if her wits 
had stumbled at the beginning, they were up 


again, sharpshod and under good discipline. |. 


As she could not conjure up Nathan to look 
on this picture, what would she do but trans- 
fer the scene to their home! Cheaper than 
argument, and more effectual, it would be, 
just simply to show him his angel sans ailes— 
for she could not believe the pretended angel 
would have the effrontery to assume wings 
again in the presence of one who had wit- 
nessed this morning’sexposure. Mrs. Clough 
had a point to gain—a point she would not 
lose for the valuation of the town of Water- 
bury. Close upon the prospect of failure fol- 
lowed that of prolonged vexation, of her son’s 
possible alienation from herself, and no end of 
ruin to that beloved child, His upright soul 
-abhorred deceit, and notwithstanding the boy 
loved Dora, as she appeared to him, with a 
sincere passion, she yet hoped he would be 
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disenthralled by her plan, and would 
without so much as the smell of fire upon his 
garments. Blame her not, then, if she sud- 
denly affected a cordiality unfelt, in saying: 

“T am on my way to Montpelier, Miss Hib- 
bard, and shall come back day after to-mor- 
row. I want to engage you to go home with 
me for a week or more; I hope I shall not be 
disappointed ?” 

“Thank you,” Dora replied, with a smile 
which it must be confessed improved her looks 
astonishingly, “if I can get this coat finished 
by that time, and I think I can, I shall be 
pleased to go.” 

Good. Mrs. Clough felt like one who is 
already avenged, as certain it seemed she 
would be so, and can now afford to forgive 
and pity. 

“TI shall do the best I casi,” Dora presently 
added. 

“To catch my son, you mean,” thought the 
other. 

“T don’t know, but I hope to please.” 

This was said in unmistakable humility and 
constraint. 

“You wont do it any longer by paintin’ 
your face,” was the inward response of her 
auditor. 

Dora went on. “I am aware I have little 
to recommend me to strangers. Neither 
beauty nor—” 

“ Beauty is but skin deep,” returned the 
visitor, not sorry, however, to have extorted 
this abasing confession; she wanted to say It 
was not always so deep as that. 

There was a pause. Mrs, Clough turned to 
the copy books. 

“TI see some of my son’s work here.” 

It was the first allusion to Dora’s lover, 
though, of course, her mind, as well as the 
other’s, had been full of him, 

“O, yes,” she replied quite vivaciously. 
Mrs. Clough did not look to see whether the 
girl blushed or not, concluding she had seen 
phases enough. “The books are my 
ers’. Don’t you think they made good im- 
provement? Every one is more than satl- 
fied with Mr. Clough’s teaching.” 

How strangely it sounded to hear her boy 
titled Mr.! What voice can but be pleasant 
to our ears when it utters the praises of one 
we love? Mrs. Clough suddenly, not only re- 
lented, but began to yearn towards Dora. 
This might be a very estimable person, after 
all—nobody was perfect—and a few years. 
more or less, what were they? If she loved 
Nathan, and Nathan loved her, why— 
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#My son, on his part, carried away from 
here many pleasantremembrances. The peo- 
ple showed him a great deal of kindness.” 
Mrs. Clough rose as she spoke, and drew her 
cloak around her. 

“] suppose,” rejoined the other, rising also, 
“if lam not mistaken,” glancing out of the 
window, and speaking with a kind of naive 
hesitancy, “here comes the pleasgntest of 
Mr, Clough’s remembrances.” 

The mother of the writing-master had 

into the entry; through the side-light 
she caught glimpses of a figure in a striped 
brown cloak flitting up the path like a snow- 
bird, The resemblance was completed when 
the next moment the latch flew up, and a 
light, laughing voice warbled : 

*Chick-a-dee-dee !” 

“Cousin Dora,” in a tone of warning to this 
specimen of the feathered race, who had 
alighted on the threshold, “this is Mrs. 
Clough, of Bolton. Nathan’s mother,” she 
added, in parentheses, with her eyes. 

At this the blue eyes of the chick-a-dee 
thaded themselves with their brown lashes, 
While a pair of fresh young cheeks, made 
toler by the cold, deepened their hue to 
qrimson. But their owner, with a shy grace 
aid reverential air that were altogether irre- 
satible, came forward and paid her respects to 
the lady, now the more confounded of the 
two. The Dora of the house, seeing her per- 
plexed looks, believed she had committed a 
terrible mistake in the revelation she had 
made; and self-reproach covered her as with 
smildew. But feeling that the spell must be 
broken, she rallied just to say: 

“Iam going to Bolton, Dora; Mrs. Clough 
lkind enough to give me employment a week 
0f#0, that will make a beginning. I wish 
you'd send one of the children over to-night 
to-morrow with that pair of tailor’s shears. 
Willthere be a great deal of cutting to be 
done, Mrs, Clough ?” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed the person thus 
appedied to, “ what can you mean? Employ 
peat I never thought of doing any such 


“You are offended with me, and justly, I 
mippose. I beg, ma’am, I really beg, you will 
Wetlook my thoughtlessness. I am sure I 
Wouldn't have mentioned the thing, but I 
‘omehow had the impression you knew it all.” 
what? I don’t know what you are 
Meusing yourself of.” 

A od about your son and my cousin 


“Well, this beats everything! Aint you 
Dora Hibbard ?” 

“ That is my name—with the people here, 
at least.” 

“ Be you, or aint you, the girl that my son 
Nathan is so dreadfully in love with 2?” 

“Mel Ha, ha, could anybody help laugh- 
ing? Do I look as if I should be likely to 
fascinate a young man?” 

“T can’t say that I thought so, to tell the 
truth; but I supposed Nathan saw through 
a different pair of eyes.” 

“T guess he did. His eyes have never seen 
me yet, for I wasn’t at home when he was 
here, This is ghe real Dora, my husband’s 
cousin. I am that only by favor, my name 
being plain Dorinda. My husband liked to 
call me Dora, and since his death (she did not 
look like laughing now) they call me so for 
his sake.” 

“T inquired at the depot for Dora Hibbard, 
and the man sent me to you.” 

“Not strange. I advertised to go out sew- 
ing by the day or week. Since my husband 
died, I have learned a trade. The person 
must have taken it into his head to suppose 
you was in search of a tailoress.” 

“ And then nobody ever thinks of me,” ad- 
ded the new-blown Dora, a breeze of offended 
dignity tossing the ostrich feather on her 
hat. 

“Well, I do say!” exclaimed Nathan’s 
mother. “Look here. If you please, let me 
set down. I believe—I’m what—they call 
faint.” 

Fortunately for the matron’s self-respect she 
made no closer acquaintance with that fash- 
ionable resource; and in a short time set off 
to return to the station, accompanied by Mrs. 
and Miss Hibbard, the latter skipping on be- 
fore, along the narrow track, occasionally fac- 
ing about, like a military captain leading on 
his gallant corps, and unable to resist the 
temptation of reminding her friends that this 
harrow pattern was a great favorite with wild 
geese in their flight. 

“ The application of that fish-story you was 
telling the children, about some ancient big- 
bug or other being drawneby a dolphin, or 
dolphins, would be more complimentary to us 
all,” replied Dorinda. 

To the elder lady it mattered little what 
sun-loving inhabitant of air or water the 
young creature chose to personate, so long 
as she knew she was real Dora Hibbard, be- 
trothed to Nathan Clough. She gave her a 


kiss, ay, kisses, at parting ; she kissed the other 
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and plainer Dora, too, with right friendly 
feelings, since she was not, as she had sup- 
posed, an artful minx, who had obtained her 
son’s affections under false pretences. Both 
heartily reciprocated the friendliness; Dorin- 
da had amicably forgotten her disappointment 
with regard to the job she had expected. 

A passenger by the same train told his 
friends in Montpelier of a highly-respectable 
looking, middle-aged woman who sat next seat 
front of him in the car, and kept smiling, some- 
times almost crying, and saying to herself: 

“Well, how funny! Well, how funny!” 


About the job, moreover, when Mrs. Clough | 


returned, she called and took@Porinda hcme 
with her to West Bolton, where she made a 
full suit for Nathan of the best material his 
mother had been able to find at the capital, 
and when she went away, the latter declared 
she had become “ dreadfully attached to Miss 
Hibbard.” 

That was the wedding suit the following 
May, when Mrs. Clough, with affectionate 
pride, received home her dutiful daughter-in- 
law. 
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WISDOM AND BEAUTY. 

Rabbi Joshua, the son of Chananiah, was a 
very learned and a very wise man, but he was 
ugly. His complexion was so dark that he 
was nicknamed “the blacksmith,” and little 
children fan away from him. Yet his wisdom 
and learning caused him to be esteemed by 
every one, and even the Emperor Trajan 
treated him with much consideration. One 
day, when the rabbi went to court, the empe- 
ror’s daughter only laughed at his ugliness, 
and said, with a smile: 

“ Rabbi, I wonder how it is that such great 
wisdom as yours should be contained in such 
an ugly head ?” 

Rabbi Joshua kept his temper, and instead 
of replying, asked : 

“ Princess, in what vessel does your august 
father keep his wine ?” 

“In earthen jars, to be sure,” replied she. 

“Indeed,” exclaimed the rabbi, feigning 
surprise ; “ why, all common people keep their 
wine in earthen jars. An emperor’s wine 
should be kept in handsomer vessels.” 

The princess thought that Rabbi Joshua, 
who said such clever things, was really in 
earnest; so off she went to the chief butler, 
and ordered him to pour all the emperor's 
wine out of the earthen jars into gold and 
silver vessels ; earthen jars being unworthy of 
such precious drinks, The butler followed 
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these orders, and wherf, the wine came to the 
royal table it had turned sour and tasted quite 
flat. The next time the princess met Rabbi 
Joshua, she expressed her astonishment at his 
having given her such a strange piece of ad- 
vice, and said: 

“Do you know, rabbi, that fine wine that 
I had poured into gold and silver vessels 
turned sowr ?” 

“Then you have learned a simple lesson, 
princess,” was the rabbi’s reply. “Wine js 
kept best in common vessels, and so is 
wisdom.” 

The next time the princess met the clever 
rabbi she did not laugh at his ugly face, 


HOMELY MEN. 

In the eastern part of Ohio there resides a 
man named Brown, now a justice of the peace, 
and a very sensible man, but, by common con- 
sent, the ugliest individual in the West, being 
long, gaunt, sallow and awry, with a gait like 
a kangaroo. One day he was hunting, and on 
one of the mountain roads he met a man on 
foot alone, who was longer, gaunter, by all 
odds, than himself. He could give the squire 
fifty and then beat him. Without saying a 


| word, Brown raised his gun and deliberately 


levelled it at the stranger. “For God’s sake, 
don’t shoot!” shouted the man in alarm. 
“Stranger,” replied Brown, “I swore ten 
years ago that if I ever met aman uglier than 
I was, I’d shoot him, and you are the first one 
I’ve seen.” ‘The stranger, after taking a care- 
ful survey of his rival, remarked, “ Wall, cap- 
tain, if I look any worse than you do, shoot; 
I don’t want to live any longer!” 
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AN INCORRIGIBLE BOY. 

John A—— was a good-natured fellow, not 
without wit, averse to toil, and spending most 
of his time in manipulating those rectangular 
forms of pasteboard which T. Crehore devises, 
and where the American eagle sits on the ace 
of spades. John’s father was dead, but his 
uncle, a Boston citizen, frequently gave him 
good advice. “ John,” said he, one day, “be 
industrious, and with your talents you can 
make anything of yourself. Suppose you have 
no capital. Look at old Billy Gray! He 
came into this city with a pack on his back, 
and went out with a million of dollars!” 
“That's nothing to my case, uncle,” said the 
incorrigible John; “I came into this city with 
two packs in my pocket, and am going out 
without a red cent.” 
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THE LIFE SECRET: 
—OR,— 
THE ROSE OF MONTAUBAN. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20.] 


The brigands were approaching with shouts ; 
the movements of the fugitives had aroused 
their suspicions, But they pursued only the 
count and Jacques; for Louis had gently 
placed the form of the half-fainting girl with- 
in the hollow tree; and instantly taking an 
opposite direction, succeeded in leading the 
pursuers away from the spot. The brigands 
gained on them; shots were fired, but they 
missed their aim. 

*Monsieur Louis, we shall be taken,” utter- 
ed Jacques, as he made a last effort for life. 

Answering not a word, the count, turning, 
fired at one of the men who had almost laid 
hishand on the shoulder of Jacques. The 
leader fell. Louis allowed the weapon to drop 
ffom his hand; he felt he should have no 
farther use for it. A moment he stood anid 
the rank undergrowth, his figure slightly bow- 
ed, watching over his shoulder the movements 
Of the remainder of the gang. 

Oowed by the death of their leader, they 
paused irresolute, presently turning, and 
trinking out of sight into the forest. As 
they disappeared, Louis and Jacques descried 
the light of torches approaching from the 
Poad, and soon distinguished the voices of 
their friends from the chateau, , 

What a meeting was that! ‘The party, joy- 
ful that their long search had been crowned 
With success; the pale, beautiful girl with her 
@liverers ; the silent form of the brigand chief 
@xtended upon the fresh and dewy turf. They 
Would not allow Rose to look upon that stif- 
Maing corpse; they only said: “ Gasparde is 
Ged!” He could work no evil now. 

After the storm sunlight is brighter, so 
these perils over, there was great rejoic- 
ig. Helen rejoiced, none might know how 
deeply, for it was as though life itself had been 
taken from her with the loss of her cousin. 


Francis envied the count the service he 


had been able to render Rose; he wished to 
Bave been the hero and Helen the recipient— 
then he might have won, at least, her grati- 
fide, Jacques, who, as Louis insisted, was a 


Meal bero, would accept neither reward nor 


Pisce; and suddenly disappeared; but not 


flat the head of a sturdy armed band he 


again the robbers’ cave—to find 


it empty, deserted. The robbers never re- 
turned to it. Raimonde went to Italy, and 
thenceforth was unheard from. The good 
marquis celebrated the event of the return of 
Rose and the breaking up of the horde, by 
a merry-making to which all were invited, 
and at which all were happy. 

One morning, shortly after this, the marquis 
sent for Rose to the library. ' 

“T am glad to come to you, my second 
father,” said the young girl, when she had en- 
tered and closed the door behind her, “ be- 
cause J have something to say to you. And 
may I not say it at once? Dear marquis, I 
must go away from here.” 

“What, Rose! go away and break all our 
hearts ?” 

“ It is a sad return for all the kindness you 
have bestowed ‘upon me. But indeed—in- 
deed,” and though she stood firm herlip quiv- 
ered—“ this life is unfitting me for all my fu- 
ture. I am betrothed to a peasant, and—I 
shall one day be that peasant’s wife.” 

“ There, little one,” returned the marquis, 
with asly smile, “you have something very 
serious to say. There is a nobleman under 
this roof, Rose, who is in love with you and 
wishes to make you his wife. He is all that 
any young lady could desire—the Count Louis 
D’ Artois.” 

As he pronounced that name every trace of 
color fled from the cheek of Rose, leaving it 
pale as marble, then came back in a crimson 
flood. 

“T will marry Robin. And, O! I entreat 
you to say no more.” This was her answer. 

“Very well, then,” rejoined marquis, in the 
tone of forbearance she had scarcely dared 
expect; “since that is your choice, be it so. 
I know this Robin—he is no clown.” 

“ Indeed no,” uttered Rose, earnestly. “ But 
do you really know Robin ?” 

“T know him, he is not far off at this mo- 
ment.” 

Kose started from her seat with a cry of de- 
light. The marquis rang a bell, and presently, 
as the door opened, said, lovingly: “ Rose, my 
pet, yonder is Robin; go and meet him,” and 
passing her directly, left the apartment. 

“ Robin—Louis!” uttered Rose, quivering 
with emotion. i 

The face was the gardener’s, but the dress 
was the count’s. 

“ Well, which is it?” he asked, laughingly. 
“It is Léuis—and see how audacious he has 
grown,” and the yorng man with daring ten- 
derness pressed his lips to hers. “My Rove, 
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my little, faithful, noble-hearted darling! Look 
up and speak to me. Let me see, at least, 
that Louis has not lost the heart that Robin 
won.” 

She did look up. The sweet face tinged 
with blushes, sparkled with blended tears and 
smiles. 

“T understand it all now. But you deceiv- 
ed me most cruelly,” she said. “O, Louis!” 

“ And almost broke my own heart, Rose. 
Ah, if you knew how I suffered lest I should 
gain the very boon I seemed so earnestly to 
crave. But you were true to Robin. And, 
then what joy filled my breast.” 

“And I thought,” murmured Rose—*I 
thought you loved Helen. She is so beautiful.” 

“Helen! Whatathought! My cousin and 
I like each other dearly—but that is all.” 

But that night Helen Montauban, whose 
suspicions had been aroused by the interview 
between her father and Rose in the morning, 
drew from the guileless girl the tale of her 
betrothal to Louis, then went to her own room 
and wept in stormy passion, resolved to be 
revenged on Rose for her innocent rivalry. 

You would never have guessed that this 
graceful, brilliant, winning woman had passed 
the hours of darkness, during the whole of 
the past night, in a wild and fearful vigil. 
You would scarce have dreamed that such 
foul things as jealousy and hate could hold 
their dwelling-place within her heart, making 
that fair exterior a temple, upon whose altar 
was offered up every holy and upright feeling 
of the human heart. 

It was known among the guests at the 
chateau, upon this morning, that Rose and 
Louis were betrothed, and something was 
whispered, too, concerning the romance at- 
tached to the affair. The good Countess de 
Clairville had kissed and congratulated the 
young girl to her heart’s content. Every- 
where there were smiles, everywhere there 
were happy hearts, save in one bosom. 

There was talk of an early wedding-day. 
Louis asserted that a delay of a month would 
be quite sufficient—equal indeed to an age. 
The marquis was inclined to favor his argu- 
ments, though it was evidently with a sore 
struggle that he contemplated the idea of 
parting with Rose. It was not until now that 
he realized the full depth of his affection for 
her. Her gentleness and innocence and good- 
ness of heart, her childlike loveliness, and, 
more than all, her likeness to one beloved in 
by-gone years, bound her to the heart of this 


second father. 


It is needless to say that the guests antici- 
pated with pleasure this much-talked-of wed- 
ding. The marquis had persuaded them to 
remain at the chateau till after that event— 
an invitation which Lord Egerton* was noth- 
ing loth to accept. He was more gay and 
light-hearted than he had seemed for some 
time past. For, always uneasy and jealous 
suspecting the secret of Helen’s preference 
for Louis, he had now experienced a sudden 
and most welcome freedom from apprehension, 

There were moments when an unsatisfied 
longing arose in the heart of her who was so 
soon to be a happy bride; she could not for- 
get that she had a father who was a wanderer 
and not by to share her happiness. 

One week the family party spent in Paris 
in obtaining the wedding trousseau. Early 
one bright October morning they set out on 
their return—all save Louis, who was to fol- 
low them at the end of a few days. It might 
have been called a happy company ; and truly, 
the happiness of the marquis, the Count de 
Clairville and his wife, was unmixed, But 
the joyousness of Rose was subdued by fre- 
quent and painful meditation on the circum- 
stances of her father; and though as amiable, 
gentle and attractive as ever, yet one could 
see that she was not entirely happy. Helen 
Montauban, on her part, remained ever the 
same, to all outward appearance ; but it was 
as if a painted skeleton had taken her place. 
For a day and night there burnt within her 
breast a fire that fed upon her very life. One 
single wish was hers—to a single purpose 
every thought was directed. The cry was 
only for vengeance! 

It was a wild, dark, stormy night when 
the carriage of the marquis approached onee 
more the neighborhood of the chateau. All 
along the forest road, the giant trees skirting 
the way, creaked and groaned, and tossed 
their mighty arms, unseen in the gloom, but 
heard with dreadful distinctness, while the 
unchained winds going to and fro, almost 
took the sound of human shrieks. Aninward 
horror seized Helen Montauban. Those voices 
seemed to utter her name—to wail forth upen 
the night the awful secret over which she 
brooded—to denounce heras a murderess! On- 
ward pressed the drenched horses over the wn- 
even road, that threatened every moment to 
overturn the carriage. 

“ Helen,” the marquis said, kindly, “ I think 
we are almost at home now. Rose, my poor 
darling, you are sadly alarmed, I fear.” 

But the words were arrested upon his lips 
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by a fearful sound that drew the attention of 
all, Torn by the force of the tempest from 
their trunks, the sturdy limbs of the over- 
hanging trees fell upon the frightened beasts, 
who, mad@ened with pain and terror, leaped 
wildly over the obstacles in tha way; the 
reins were torn from the hands of the paralyz- 
ed driver, and entangled the feet of the ani- 
mals; they stumbled; the carriage swayed to 
and fro, and was dashed to the earth. 

The voices of the Count de Clairville and 
Francis Egerton rose above the storm. With 
the utmost difficulty and danger, the gentle- 
men extricated their companions and them- 
selves from the vehicle in the darkness. All 
were found to be safe excepting Rose, who 
‘lay senseless in the arms of the marquis, heed- 
less alike of the pain of that hour, or of the 
falling rain that saturated her garments, yet 
failed to.revive her from her swoon. 

“Is she dead?” asked Helen, hoarsely, 
while Lord Francis’s thanksgiving over her 
Own éafety sounded in her ear. A wild hope 
darted through her brain. Had death antic- 
ipated her? Not even amid the terrible scene, 
when her own life was spared, did this woman 
Fepent the wicked design which she had en- 
tertained. 

The driver had recovered himself, lights 
tad assistance were procured from a neighbor- 
fag farmhouse, and this party were soon safe 
Within the walls of the chateau. Rose had 
partially recovered her senses, and, envelop- 
ed in warm, dry clothing, lay quietly and 
dreamily upon the bed, watched by tender 
eyes, and—covertly—also by the eyes of hate. 

During the following day her indisposition 
ipereased ; and at night, feverish and delirious, 
the tossed upon her couch, with a wild bril- 
llancy in those soft cyes, and ascorching flush 
Spon her beautiful cheek. It was pitiful to 
Iiten to her wild, wandering words; but as 
@fen as she uttered the name of Louis, Helen 
Montauban turned from the sufferer with lips 
told and rigid as marble. Day and night suc- 
seeded one another, while the anxious physi- 
Gan and the household kept vigil through 
Me long and mournful hours. 

At length the crisis came and passed. One 
Midnight, when silence reigned over the chat- 
(20, Rose awoke from the sleep that had seem- 


Aso like death—she awoke, and was safe. 


Later the same night, when the heart of the 
Marquis and many another was full of grate- 
Mireoicing, there came summons for him 
fom the little inn of the neighboring village, 
Where one lay dying who urgently requested 


to see him. The marquis, astonished and af- 
fected at this sudden announcement, prepar- 
ed immediately to visit the stranger; and 
the physician, satisfied that the most favor- 
able change had taken place in his patient’s 
case, left her in the care of Mademoiselle Mon- 
tauban and the ceuntess, and, accompanied the 
marquis from the chateau. 

The latter reached the inn, and ascended to 
the chamber whither they conducted him. 
He started at the sight of the form stretched 
out upon the couch,‘with wild, unshorn and 
emaciated. countenance, and coarse, rough 
garments, which he had not suffered to be re- 
moved, presenting a spectacle so wretched. 

“Ts this indeed Hugh Lamonte?” he sor- 
rowfully exclaimed. 

“Who calls Hugh Lamonte?—the outcast 
—the robber!” said the sick man, sternly 
“And who are you?” fixing his wild, gleam- 
ing eyes upon the marquis. “Ah, Armande 
Montauban, I know you!” he uttered, flerce- 
ly, trying to spring upright, but failing from 
weakness. “ Don’t come near me, or I shall 
murder you! Where is Guidette? You have 

“wedded her, and she was mine, You stole 
her from me—I will have revenge !” 

The marquis nearly fainted, and was sup- 
ported to an adjoining apartment. As soon 
as he could speak, he said: 

“Take me back to him—quick, quick—it is 
my brother Henri. I recognize him through 
the disguise that has served him through all 
the years in which he has lived within half 
a league of me. We were enemies once—O, 
God! let not death come between us till we 
are friends!” 

Weak and trembling as he was, he returned 
to the side of the dying man. 

“ Henri, my brother!” ' 

“ Ha, you know me then! I have been re- 
venged on you; I have brought sorrow and 
darkness to your hearthstone. For the sake 
of the angel who has smiled upon a wretehed 
life, I will atone, at this last hour, for the mis- 
ery I have caused you. But I will forgive you 
the wrong done to me, never—no, never!” 
And raising his clenched hand to heaven, he 
sealed the declaration with an oath. y 

He sank down exhausted. 

“Henri,” cried the marquis, throwing him- 
self on his knees beside the couch, “ recall 
those words, I conjure you! Listen to me. 
I knew not of the wrong I had done you, till 
it was too late. Guidette deceived me; she 
never told me that you loved her—that she 
was betrothed to you. I wedded her—ah, 
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Henri, if you desired revenge, she was the 
fittest instrument.” 
The dying man’s eyes were fixed earnestly 
on his brother’s face. 

“Say it once more!” he panted, eagerly— 
“that you were innocent—that she deceived 
you, and was false to me.” , 

“Tt is true, Henri; I swear it.” : 

“ Then pardon me, Armande, for the injus- 
tice I have done you,” faintly uttered Henri, 
extending his almost powerless hand, and 
seeking that of his brotker’s—“ I shall die in 

“ Henri, Ihave nothing to forgive.” The 
marquis clasped that wasted hand tenderly 
within his own. His tears fell upon it. “ We 
have both been unhappy. Guidette was our 
father’s ward. You loved her, and were be- 
trothed in secret, just before going abroad for 
an absence of three years. I was a boy of 
twenty, warm-hearted, frank and confiding, 
I deemed Guidette all that was good and true ; 
profoundly ignorant of your attachment, I 
gave my heart to her, and we were wedded.” 
- Henri Montauban groaned as he listened 
in anguish too deep for words. ° 

“Where is Rose?” he asked, in a voice 
weaker than before. 

“At the chateau. She has been ill, but 
thanks be to Heaven, she is recovering.” 

“ Armande, give her my blessing, if she will 
receive it, when she knows all. I have been 
a wretch; but l repent. Bend lower, Armande 
—I am almost gone. She is your Marguerite 
—I stole her—Rose is your child !” 

The glazed eyes were fixed; the lips moved 
not again. 

At the same hour that the marquis saw his 
brother expire at the inn, a terrible tragedy 
was enacting under his own roof. Helen had 
purposed that Rose should never wake from 
that long, deep sleep; but through those 
hours when life had trembled in the balance, 
both the physician and countess had con- 
stantly watched by the bedside. Now both 
were gone—the latter to obtain an hour’s 
rest in her own chamber; and Helen saw that 

the deed and opportunity were before her. 
In Paris, she had procured of an alchemist a 
deadly poison; it was contained in a tiny bot- 
tle, which had been hidden all day in her 
bosom. 

Softly burned the shaded lamps in tha 
silent chamber. The occupant of the curtain- 
‘ed couch lay slumbering so calmly, that the 

breath floating from those pale lips was scarce- 
ly perceptible. Helen glided stealthily *o- 


ward the table-—a tall, light-robed form, 
ghost-like, except for the large, brilliant, dark 
eyes that gleamed more wildly than ever to- 
night, out of the face so ashy pale. Her guilty 
hand shook, holding the vial, Whigh was held 
above thegilver cup upon the stand. The 
poison mingled with the drink prepared for 
Rose. And Helen Montauban glanced fear- 
fully toward the door, for it almost seemed to 
her horror-struck fancy that some one must 
be watching her. 

It was done. She repaired to her own 
chamber, and heard from the one adjoining, 
the countess preparing to return to the sick 
one’s side. There was a low knock at her 
door. Helen opened it, and stood aghast; it 
was the physician, holding in his hand the cup 
containing the fatal draught. He closed and 
locked the door. He grasped her arm, and 
made her look into the cup. : 

“I was a witness of the deed. Unhappy 
woman !” 

It was all he said. She gazed at him with 
her weird eyes, and made.no reply. A gasp, 
a struggle, a faint cry, and she sank, in awfal 
convulsions, at his feet. Louis returned the 
same day, to find his intended bride but just 
recovering from a dangerous illness, and 
Helen, as many believed, at the portals of 
death. Slowly, however, she recovered. The 
physician never betrayed to her family the 
guilty secret. Rose—that is, Marguerite, and 
Louis were already united. 

Helen entered a convent, and shut herself 
forever from a world grown hateful to her. 
She could not endure to meet daily with those 
whose happiness continually reminded her of 
the fate alike of her love and her revenge. 
Persuasion availed nothing, and a nun she be 
came. Francis Egerton returned to England, 
where, in a year or two, he married happily. 
Jacques Leroux shortly returned to the Chat- 
eau Montauban, and entered into the service 
of Louis D’Artois, whom he served faithfully, 
and who rewarded him well for his many set 
vices. Among the deceptions that had been 
practised upon her, Rose was glad to recall 
that Gasparde was not her cousin. And now, 
reader, adieu. 

How in this world everybody puffs bis in- 
dignant morality at everybody else! It only 
takes a turn at the weathercock to bring 
about the millennium. Only let these gus 
of virtue, that every man blows upon his 
neighbor, be turned upon himself, and the 
thing is done. It’s easier than sizning: 
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Thou art more dearly 
all the wealth of 
Arabia's spice, or Syria's rose; = 
light festoons more freshly smell— 
yirgin white more freshly glows. 
mild sod winsome 


jasmine-tree, 
clim best up the dark gray wall, 


“Work for the Month. 


If this month be at all forward, you may bud; 
and if you have wood given to you when you are 
not ready for it, put the ends in wet sand, and a 
hand glass over them ; but the sooner you can use 
them the belier. The stocks must be put in com- 
pletely all over, except one or two eyes beyond the 
bad on the branches in which the bud is inserted. 
Al China roses in pots or out of doors may be 
added, and so also may all the smooth-barked 
kinds. Plant out the young seedlings potted last 
thoath, in beds four feet wide, in the same soil, 
Without disturbing the balls of earth; let them be 
six inches from the side of the bed, and a foot apart 
eb Way. Protect them from vermin by all ordi- 
nary means; shade them from the heat of the sun 
at mid-day ; water, if required. At the North, roses 
ofall kinds planted in open ground may be layered 
the last of this month. Perpetual roses will bloom 
best in autumn, if they are pruned in after having 
Opened their first flowers. You may lay carnations 
and double sweet-williams still; but let it be done 
before the end of the second week in this month. 
Propagate pinks by slips and pipings. Transplant 
the seedling auriculas which were sown last year, 
a alo the seedling polyanthus. Transplant the 
perennial and biennial seedlings, which, were not 
done last month, to remain till October. Take up 
i bulbs.as fast as they decay their leaves. If this 
month-proves hot and dry, place your potted car- 
titions in a sheltered situation, and keep them 
moist. Support flowering shrubs and plants, 
tbcut away decayed stems. Keep the borders 
dem. Mow the lawn and grass walks. 

Roses and Jasmines. 

“These most delicious, most elegant flowers—in 
themselves a garden—are worthy of a chapter de- 
Witdexclusively to their culture. What cottage 
exists without its roses twined around the doorway, 
or blooming up its pathway ? 

~The Damask Rose is very useful from its proper- 
ties, a8 well as its beauty ‘and hardihood. Rose- 
a distilled from this bright, thickly-blowing 


Rose is the most beautiful, as well 
fragrant of roses. All others are varie- 
‘but this grand flower is the rose it- 
wit” “Is throws out suckers plentifully for propa- 
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gating its kind; and every two or three years, the 
root of each bush will part into separate plants. 
Cut the roots slanting with a sharp knife as you di- 
vide them. A very small bit of root is sufficient 
for a rose-bush, as they are hardy in their nature. 
Do not move roses oftener than you can help; they 
delight in being stationary for years. 

In pruning roses of every: description. which 
should be effected in January, shorten all the shoots 
to nine inches only, and cut away all the old wood, 
which becomes useless after two or three’ years’ 
growth. This treatment insures fine flowers. 

Moss Roses love a cool soil and a cool aspect. 
They soon fade in a hot sun.. 

The Double Yellow Rose is very elegant. It re- 
quires a western aspect, and even prefers north and 
east, but a warm aspect injures its beauty. It loves 
a good, substantia) soil, and will not bear much cut- 
ting or removing. Let. it alone in its glory, only 
pruning away the old seraggy wood occasionally, 
to strengthen the plant. 

The Monthly Rose is also a lover of the north 
and east. It blooms through the autumn and win- 
ter, has an evergreen leaf, and loves a strong soil. 
It must be propagated by cuttings, and parting the 
roots, as it never throws up suckers. Pruné away 
the old wood, and make cuttings in June, July and 
August, of the branches you clear away. Plant the 
cuttings in loose, moist earth, and do not let them 
bud till the following year. Let the cuttings be 
sunk two joints in the earth, leaving only one ex- 
posed. The monthly rose climbs or creeps. 

The Austrian Briar, or Rose, will not flower, 
exposed to the south. It bears a rich mass of flow- 
ers, yellow outside, and deep red within.’ Give it 
an eastern or western aspect. 


Planting of the Rose, ' 
To plant the rose properly, the root must first 
examined, and every particle of it that has. been 
bruised should be cut off with a sharp knife. just 
above the bruise; all the torn and ragged. ends 
should be made smooth, and cut away as far as 
they are split or damaged. If any root has. been 
growing downward, it should be shortened up; for 
it is better to discourage any from growing down- 
right. This preparation being made, and the holes 
dug large enough to take the root in without 
cramping it, fork or dig up the bottom of the hole 
to loosen it, and, if necessary to make any addition 
to the present soil, to mix it properly with. the soil 
taken out, and work it some way into the soil at 
the bottom. Let one hold the tree or plant, if it be 
too large to manage properly alone, and the other 
throw in the soil between the roots. By moving, 
the stem backward and forward, and pulling up- 
ward a little, it is easy to work the soil well be- 
tween the roots, and on this much depends. When 
it is adjusted, the top of the root must be pretty 
close to the top of the ground; there must be none 
of the stump or stem buried; and when trodden 
down, the root must'be fixed steady and solid. 
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Frosting for Cake, 

Powder very finely and sift half s tescupful of 
double refined sugar, and two teaspoonsful of Po- 
land starch. Beat the whites of two eggs to's stiff 
froth,eo that you can turn the plate upside down 
without the eggs falling from it; then. stir in the 
sugar gradually ; stir it ten or fifteen minutes with- 
out any cessation ; then add a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice; put in sufficient rose-water to flayorit. If 
you wish to color it pink, stir in a few grains of 
cochineal powder, or rose pink; if to have it of » 


unefe 1 of almonds, halfan of a blue tinge, add a little of what is called the powder 
blue. Lay the frosting on the cake with a knife 
soon after it is taken from the oven; smooth it over, 
and Jet it remain in cool place till hard, This 
will be sufficient to frost one large cake. 
Crackers. 

Rub six ounces of butter with two pounds of 
flour; dissolve a couple of teaspoonsful of saleratus 
in a wineglass of milk, and strain it on the flour; 
add a teacupful of salt, and milk enough to ensble 
you to roll it out. Beat it with a rolling-pin for 
half an hour, pounding it out thin; cut it into cakes 
with a tumbler; bake them about fifteen minutes, 
and then take them from the oven. When the rest 
of your things are baked sufficiently, take them 
out; set in the crackers, and let them remain till 


_ pound of butter carefully, without oiling (let it be 
nearly cold before using it for the cheesecakes); 


beat, and sift half s pound of sugar; beat the yolks | 1.04 hard and crisp. 


Delicate Rice Pudding. 
Boil half a pound of rice in three pints of milk 
marmalade, without any lumps; these mix all to- | until the milk is absorbed by the rice; turn it out 
gether, and put into patty pans. of the saucepan, and when cold, add to it three 
antintle well beaten eggs, with a little nutmeg and sugar. 
Butter Crackers. Put it into a buttered basin, and boil an hour. 
Rub four ounces of butter into a pound of flour; | This, made in smaller proportions, is a light and 
when well mixed, put to it enough cold water to | pleasant pudding for an invalid. A bit of cinma- 
damp it and keep it together, and add a teaspoon- | mon may be boiled with the milk and rice. 
ful of salt; beat it with a rolling-pin until smooth ; 
then roll it thin; cut it in emall cakes, or make it | Currant Cakes. 
in small crackers between your hands; bake on Take two quarts of currants, red or white; pick 
tins, im a quick oven, for fifteen minutes, or set | and wash them; boil them in a pint of water; then 
them in a moderate oven for twenty minutes; let | run the juice through a jelly bag, taking care not 
each cracker be about the size of a dollar piece, | to press the bag; boil up the juice, strewing in 
three pounds of sugar to a quart of juice; peur it 
— into glasses; dry it in a stone till it will turn out; 
Cherry Cakes. . then dry the cakes on plates. 
Take a pound of tart paste, cut it in halves, roll —— 
it out thin; drop on the paste preserved cherries, | Apple Cheesecakes. 
cut it into small pieces; egg them round carefully; | Take twelve apples; pare, core and boil in sufi- 
turn the paste over them, and press them together cient water to mash them ; beat them very smooth; 
gently; then cut it into half circles with « gigging | ®dd six yolks of eggs, the juice of two lemons 
iron; prick, and wash them over with egg; place | some grated lemon peel, half pound of fresh but 
them on a well-buttered tin, and bake them in a ter, beaten to a cream, and sweetened with pow- 
quick oven. dered sugar; beat in with the apples; bake ins 
ame puff crust, and serve open. 


Caraway Cakes. — 

_ Mix a pound of flour with « pound of fresh but- | Melted Butter without boiling. 

ter; add a spoonful of yeast, four spoonsful of rose- Two ounces of butter beat to a cream; then add 
water, the yolks of three eggs, four ounces of sugar, | a tablespoonful of flour and a gill of cold water; 
some caraways; make it all into a paste; bake it, | stir it over the fire until quite thick, but it must not 
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° petrified to the depth of three-quarters of an inch, 
Curious Platters. and the rest of the wood had undergone no change, 
ting Discovery. . though it had been driven sixteen hundred years. 
by M. Fiorelli, the inspector of the excava- | 4 Cape Cod Lady’s Pluck. ; 
at Pompeii. While digging at a depth of | 4 Cape Cod lady, on being informed by her hus- 
eight to ten feet, the pickaxe struck into a | band that the 44th Massachiusetts regiment, to 
mass of coins and jewels. M. Fiorelli then | which their son belonged, had surrendered at Little 
continued the excavation with the greatest care, | Washington, was of course saddened by the intelli- 
removing the earth grain by grain, and after some | gence. To comfort her, the husband’ inquired if 
hours’ labor, was rewarded by the discovery, in | after all: it was not better s0, since the boy would 
the hardened ashes, of the perfect mould of a man, now soon come home on his parole. “No,” . 
in a lying posture, the skin of which had dried up, | the mother, “he went to fight, and I had rather he 
Bat Wie skéleton remained intact. M. Fiorelli | should remain and fight it out!” 
eaused plaster of paris to be poured into the form 
of the Pompeiian, and the casting succeeded per- Curious. eT 
with the In the Geological Museum, London, there is a 
lump of silver—about as much as would make forty 
pm shillings—which has been taken from the stomach 


of a mule in Mexico. It appears to be a common 
sandals admira’ defin: The famous 
occurrence to find quantities of silver in the stomach 


» ¥ius is now decided ; the Romans did wear drawers. and intestines of the mules working in the Mexi¢an 
Also, archmologists will be delighted at discovering ied 
the manner in which the ancients fastened their Aver; 
sandals, and at seeing the heel of a shoe completely no purpose of ebtgining which is mixed 
with iron. up with it also. The silver is said to accumulate 
' to a considerable extent without proving injurious. 
Matrimonial Slip. 
An English paper states that a spruce old wid- | Singular. — 
@wer in his eightieth year, who very recently lost | An English paper relates that Lady, Dufferin 
his better half, resolved, after a tedious courtship ot | married Lord Gifford while the latter was upon hia 
early three weeks, to take for better or worse a | ‘eath-bed. She had attended him with careful se- 
Mooming widow who had seen seventy-six sum- | licitude, and desired to soothe his last moments 
mers; and the lady, according to previous arrange- + without occasioning scandal. This Lady Dufferin, 
jents, made her appearance at the church gates it will be remembered, was the second of the three 
gm the above day, which had been appointed for | Sheridan sisters, of whom Hon. Mrs. Norton was 
the wedding. The hour appointed was nine o'clock, | the eldest, and Lady Seymour, Queen of Beauty, 
but after waiting patiently at the church for two | the youngest. 
long hours the lady left in disgust. In a few min- — 
tet, hoWever, the widower arrived at the church | Fearful Torture. ; 
files; kccompanied by his best man and the brides- | _ 1” the islands of the Eastern Archipelago there 
indids; bat they were all doomed to be disappointed, | '* * mode of execution reserved for great offenges. 
widow had returned tocher'home. On the | slee grows upon. those shores, whieh shoots up 
fillowing morning, when the lady was called upon from the ground in the form of a hard prickly spike, 
explain her conduct, she appeared much dis- and reaches a height of a foot and a half in forty- 
Bivied with the treatment she had received, and | “1S4t hours. Upon ong of these shoots, just ap- 
the parties are still unwedded. pearing from the ground, the natives bind the 
— : naked criminal, and the vegetable spear grows 
Hepicn Brides. ' slowly up through his flesh and vitals, till its blood- 
piles sustaining the London bridge have stained apex pierces the wretch's upper side, and 
driven five hundred years. In 1845 they were ho dice impaled. 
Gitically examined, and found to have been de- peas 
Sayed but little; these piles are principally of elm. | An Indian’s Idea of s Telegram, - 
Savoy Place, in the city of London, is sustain- During the speech of one of the Indian chiefs 
don piles driven six hundred and fifty years ago; | the White House, recently, he said that they had 
they consist of oak, elm, beech and chestnut, and | come in obedience to the desire of their Great 
) Me perfectly sound. The bridge built by the Em- | Father; and, alluding to the telegraphic message to 
Por Trajan over the Danube, affords a striking | the Indian superintendent, said that the invitation 
RTI > durability of timber in the wet state. had come for them “through the air, and dropped 
Yee of these piles was taken up and found to be | down like « bird.” 
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WONDERFUL MECHANISM. 
‘A gentleman who visited the last London 
Exhibition, says that among the most wonder- 
ful displays of mechanism the Swiss took high 
rank on account of the character of their 
watches, hundreds of which were sent from 
Geneva, of all sorts, sizes and patterns. Some 
were set with sprays of pearls, diamonds, and 
other precious stones; some were engraved, 
others covered with exquisite enamels for 
which Geneva has long been famous; some 
were so exceedingly small that it snemed: im- 
possible for them to go, yet they did, and with 
the utmost precision. Quite a number of 
these tiny time-keepers were set in card-cases, 
the frames of eye-glasses,’ brooches, and even 
im-rings; one‘in a brooch, in the form of a 
serpent, from whose mouth hung the little 
gem of a watch, rather thicker, but much 
smaller in diameter than a five-cent piece, and 
saidto be'the sthallest in the world; and an 
elégant gold pen-holder, of ordinary size, in 
the ‘top of which, richly ornamented with ru- 
bies, was a time-piece, with three dials, each 
of a quarter of an inchin diameter, going for 
a week, and showing the minutes, hours, days, 
weeks and months! In fact the Swiss makers 
seemed to have exhausted their resources in 
the manufacture of tiny watches, of but little 
use to those who desire correct time-keepers, 
but showing the wonderful ingenuity of the 
makers. Arid yet such watches cost much 
more than large ones, which can be depended 

upon. 


Tue nicut Sort.— Come in, Joe, and 
let’s take a drink.” “No, Thomas, can’t 
afford it.” “But, Joe, I'll pay for it.” “O,1 
am not speaking of loss of money, Thomas, 
but of loss of health and energy, moral prin- 
ciple, character, peace of mind and self- 
respect.” 


—-—— 
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- WEAKNESSES. — Weaknesses seém to be 
even more carefully and anxiously concealed 
than graver and more decided faults, for hu- 
man nature is more ashamed of the first than 
of the last. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrons 


A QUAKERESS ON CRINOLINE © 
Some person (a man we suppose) published 
& communication over the signature of 
“ Ruth,” attacking crinoline, A very 
quakeress replies to the strictures, and says: 
“I would beg thee to show me a more forlorn, 
hopeless looking creature than a hoopless wo- 
man. Didst ever notice one hie along the 
street like an anointed package of contraband 
goods, endeavoring to run the gauntlet of in- 
spection? Behold how her robe clings to and 
caresses her mud-clogged heels, collapsing 
with every motion like a broken springed, 
rain-drenched umbrella. Does she ‘ enchant 
thee with adoring love?’ Does she not rather 
look as if she hadcome from the shivering top 
of the North Pole, or just emerged from the 
South? Why, even the little boys and pup 
pies treat her with contemptuous satire. 
And where is the grace of carriage, and ease 
of gait, that dignifies and distinguishes those 
of the ‘skeleton’ persuasion? Beside, what 
more is needed to prove the undeniable value 
“of expansions than their adoption and’ wear 
by many of our serious sect, who are never 
known to change the mode of our garments? 
Of‘ Ruth,’ thou art no Ruth, but a masculine 
miscontent, hiding for the nonce behind thy 
wife’s coatapet, because, forsooth, she asked 
thee for a new ‘cage,’ and the request pinches 
thy pocket. Now let me advise thee don that 
coatapet minus the wires, also thy wife's 
wrapper, just to see how nice thee will feel 
with thy feet hampered and muffted in the 
tangling skirts of heavy gowns. I think, foo, 
thee might take a stroll on the shore, where 
the winds can have a fling at the cumbersome 
drapery. I trust thee will by that time be 
quite cured of anti-hoopopathy, aud perfectly 
ready to enthrone Queen Crinoline.” 
--—_—--- 
GRIEF.—Grief knits two hearts in close? 
bonds than joy ever can, and common suffer- 
ings are far stronger than common joys. 


DirFicuLT.—Nothing is more easy than to 
do mischief; nothing is more difficult than to 


suffer without complaining. 
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THE OLD MAIDS OF ENGLAND. 

The elderly gentlemen of England, or rather 
those persons who are continually agitating 
for the benefit of the poorer classes, and ac- 
complish but little or nothing for the cause, 
simply because the stupid paupers prefer 
something to eat instead of printed sta- 
tistics, which show in the most conclusive 
manner that all men should be happy if they 
possessed plenty of work and plenty of pay, 
with wholesome food at a cheap rate—these 
men arejust now debating what they shall do 
with the females of Great Britain and Scot- 
land, who are classed’under the head of “old. 
maids,” and for whom husbands do not appear 
attsinable, simply because there are more 
women than men in the two countries. 

To find these women husbands is now the 
* prevailing idea with the gentlemen and la- 
dies belonging to the different societies which 
have for their object numerous charities of the 
tagged school order. They have deliberated 
over the matter for some time, and yet have 
nobmade up their minds how to go to work. 
‘The ladies are anxious that the unmarried 
gitls of England should confer happiness and 
expense upon some fortunate bachelors, pro- 
Vided the latter can be found, and s0 the so- 
Geties are casting their eyes around the world, 
hoping to find several spots where shiploads 
of Mlooming and mature maidens will be ac- 
ceptable to steady men desirous of the chains 
ofmatrimony, without the trouble of court- 
ship, although there are men and women who 
contend that the latter is more pleasant than 


agine them turned loose. . Picture the frantic 
tith of gold diggers to seek and carry off a 
wife, and the dire consternation of the maids 
@being consigned to such uncouth and un- 
tvilized-embraces. Knocked down with a 
G4 magget, shouldered by a hairy and un- 
male man, and’carried off to the woods, 
they tell us the gorillas carry off the sleek 
and shiny negresses. What has British phi- 
Withropy come to? 

Another able mai fiinks that New Zealand 
ls & proper place, and that some few thousand 
Maidens could find husbands in that country, 
but the writer does not tell us whether he ex- 

ithose husbands to be white or black, If 
tthe latter color, imagine the consternation 
of the poor girls when they find themselves 


claimed by a tattooed native, with but scant 
"migrigm and a liberal display of human 

nes around his neck, by the way oforna- 
ments. Under such circumstances nome but 
the strong minded would care for the matri- 
monial yoke, and even those might repent if 
their husbands should insist upon ornament- 
ing their faces with delicate tracings of India 
ink. As for the young girls, they would nev- 
er stand such treatment; they would sooner 
go without husbands. So it is evident to us 
that British philanthropists can’t count on 
New Zealand as a proper place for the ship- 
ment of old maids, and we think Australia 
will have to take the surplus female popula- 
tion of England, and we have no doubt that 
the miner§ will be exceedingly glad to get 
them. One hundred unfortunate maids have 
already started for the land of gold, and 
if they are taken readily more will be sent 
out immediately. Success to them. May the 
poor things find tender husbands and indul- 
gent ones. 


OnE Goop Trait.—It has been said that 
every man has at least one good point in his 
character. A gentlgman, travelling on Sun- 
day, was obliged to stop to have one of the 
shoes of his horse replaced. The farrier was 
just going to church, but suggested to the 
traveller that Jem Harrison might be found at 
home at the next forge. This proved to be 
true; and the rustic who had led the gentle- 
man’s horse to the spot, exclaimed, “ Well, 1 
must say that for Jem, for it is the only good 
point about him, he do never go to church,” 


A pisastrovus CAMPAIGN. — During the 
Russian campaign, which lasted only twenty- 
five weeks, when Napoleon the First deter- 
mined to crush Alexander by invading Rus- 
sia, the French Jost 562,000 men and 900 pieces 
of cannon, We know nothing of reverses 
when compared to such as that. . 


To tHe Porrt—“I wish I could have 
seen your great feat,” said a lady to a young 
gentleman who had had a hazardous adven- 
ture in the Mammoth Cave.* “There they 
are, madam,” said he, pointing to his pedal 
extremities. 


A Lover’s AsprraTions.—The sky’s blue 
again—blue as your precious eyes; and the 
raindrops hang upon the leayes as bright as 
the diamonds I wish I were rich enough to 
give you. 


One writer, a man who has the welfare of a ¢ 
Womankind at heart, proposes that 50,000 
shipped to Australia per year, for 
the benefit of the diggers and farmers. Im- 
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THE VICTORY. 

_ Widows are laughed at, sneered at, and 
con because the dear creatures desire 
to, marry, after they have put their husbauds 
to rest in some quiet cemetery, with handsome 
marble tombstones. at the heads of the dear 
deceased, on which the virtues of the dead are 
‘most elaborately enlarged upon. Single wo- 
men contend that widows are artful, and men 
repeat the cry, but we will make a small wa- 
ger that a widower, in the artful line, can ex- 
‘cel a widow, and allow the latter half a dozen 
extra chances for the purpose of commencing 
business on a level. Widowers have no de- 
sire to be married; they are not constantly on 
the lookout for young and pretty girls, and if 
the latter possess money all the better. O, 
no, widowers are not continually exciting 
sympathy for their children, and telling how 
lonely, they feel at home. All such talk is re- 
served for widows, according to the reports 
of men and thoughtless girls, who must have 
something to chatter about. 

But.speaking of widowers reminds us of a 
shrewd dodge which one of those disconsolate 
gentlemen recently resorted to. He had been 
seeking in a beautiful and interesting girl of 
twenty, a companion for himself, and a mother 
for his three little ones. To this arrangement 
the young lady herself was not averse, but her 
mother would not consent, The suitor him- 
self was in every respect all that could be 
asked, but the experienced woman dreaded 
for her daughter the responsibilities and trials 
of the relation of step-mother. So she re- 
solved to make her heart, as noble and tender 
&@ one as woman ever had, as the very flint 
against all arguments and pleadings, and to 
chill the incipient affair by icy coldness. 
Thus stood the matter, when the gentleman, 
in pursuance of his cherished plan, made his 
appearance on the field of action, bringing as 

aids, “since pity is akin to love,” his three 
sweet little girls with him. The good mother 
saw the peril, but sternly set her mind not to 
be caught in that trap. So she wrapped her- 
self in a cloak of ceremonious civility, and let 
the little visiters sit about or play unnoticed., 
At was not long before wee Lillie, the young- 
est of the three, having picked up a doll, had 
become absorbed in fondling and dressing it, 
as the custom is with small women. Pres- 
ently something weut wrong; the frock or 
_ cloak refused to stay a5 it was put. So Lillie 
gathered herself from the carpet, and trotting 
up to Mrs. ——, as she sat in her dignified in- 
difference, looked up into her face with the 
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most innocent uncorisciousness that she was 
not entirely welcome, and in her sweet 

tones asked, “ Ave yoo dot a pin?” ©, wise 
little simpleton! ‘Thou hast done the work, 
Tears swelled into the lady’s eyes; all herfor. 
tifications melted away like wax in the sun; 
she caught the motherless baby to her bosom, 
and from that moment the young widower 
had it all his own way. ‘That is what we ol 
stratagem. If we only had ‘a few such wit 
owers at the-head of our arthies how ‘soon the 
rebels would capitulate and lay down their 
arms. 


> 


AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 

An American gentleman, who has recently 
been visiting Paris, writes home that jux- 
uries are expensive in that city, and cites his 
visit to the opera to prove it. He writes: 
“A friend from America had taken s box, 
bought a bouquet, invited a very charming 
lady, and was particularly urgent I should 
‘assist’ on the occasion. The box we occa- 
pied cost one hundred francs—$20; the bou- 
quet, I suppose, twenty-five francs—$5; aiid 
the carriage, both ways, six ftancs — very 
cheap—then about ten francs each for gloves 
and bon bons. So that the ‘demnition total) 
as Mantillini would say, amounts to about ome 
hundred and fifty franes—$30—without a sup- 
per and so forth. Paris used to be called s 
cheap city to live in; it is now one ofthe 
dearest in the world, especially for the lux- 
uries of life. Poor people can and do liveon 
a few sous per diem, but thé rich throw away 
‘Naps.’ at a rate which reaches a fearfal'sum 
in the course of a year. In a first-class hotel, 
for instance, every armful of wood is fifty 
cents, which, in apartments of any gonsider 
able size, amounts to at least $5 a week.” 


HEALTH AND man who 
takes proper care of himself, and indulges in 
plenty of air, exercise, and, above all, recrea 
tion, ought to be in a high range of health and 
strength from twenty-four years to sixty-five. 


Biinp.—Love, justice, and fortune, a 
said to have no eyes; but all three make mea 
open their eyes pretty wide sometimes. @ 


Exv.arion.—This is a noble passion, as it 
strives to excel by raising itself, and by.not 
depressing another. 


BRanpiep.—It is easy enough to téll's 
drinker ; his offence is always brandied of Us 
end of his nose. 
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{THE PROPERTIES OF MILK. 

‘Those of our readers who are in the habit 
@f receiving undiluted milk at the hands of 
some conscientious milkman have, probably, 
never stopped to consider the properties of 
tik, or paid much attention to the subject ; so 
we think a few words on the question will 
prove of interest, especially at the present 
time, when a large portion of our citizens are 
complaining that the milkman’s pump yields 
larger returns than the milkman’s cows. 

According to Professor Vatcher, of Lon- 
don, who has delivered several lectures on the 
properties of milk, and devoted much atten- 
tion to the subject, it seems that milk is an 
@mulsion of fatty particles in a solution of 
casein and milk-sugar. The butter is encased 
in globules of curd. These globules are of 
different sizes in different animals; and even 
in animals of the same species they vary from 
12000 to 1-4000 of an inch. The ash of milk 
istich in phosphate of lime and phosphate of 
Magnesia, or bone-earth. Butter, curd, milk- 
sgar and mineral substances are the normal 
Constituents of milk. In diseased milk are 
found several accidental substances, which 
May sometimes, though not always, be detect- 
e@ either by chemical analysis or by the mi- 
@oscope. This is the case with pus; but the 
Microscope even is insufficient to enable one 
decide whether milk is wholesome or not. 

The professor also states that the food of an 
animal imparts its peculiar quality to the 
iilik, as, for instance, if a cow is fed with a 
small or large quantity of castor oil the milk 
@f the animal acts as a purgative on the hu- 
Mian system. Coloring matters—the red in 
Madder, the blue in indigo, and the tint of 
into milk and color it. 
ln like smelling substances communi- 
Cale a taste; it is thus that turnip flavor is 
imparted to milk. 

The white appearance of milk is owing to 
the milk globules which are suspended in it, 
#nd the less transparent milk is, as a general 
thing, the more butter it contains. Milk in 
the autumn, is usually richer than in spring, 
ee rhe is less of it; but if cows are 

in the fall their milk will be of poor 
quality, 

The professor states that milk of carnivor- 
0% animals is much richer than that of herbi- 
Yorousanimals. The milk of the slut contains 
less water and more. real nutriment than 
(Miteber’s meat. Hence, it will be readily 
10 being up pups by 

Strong beef-tea is the best substitute 


75 
for that purpose. The amount of butter and 
of casein or curd in the milk of a slut is very 
large, and that of water very small. The milk 
of undomesticated carnivorous animals ‘con- 
tains no sugar. The contrast between the 
milk of the ass and the slut is very great, in 
regard to water, as of butter or curd, but in 
milk-sugar the ass’s milk is very rich, and as 
milk is easy of digestion; hence in Europe it 
is used as medicine for children in cases of in- 
digestion. As-an experiment the professor 
says he knows nothing so good as this lacteine 
for invalids. 

The quality of milk is affected by the age of 
animals. An old cow does not yield as rich 
milk as a young one. After the third or 
fourth calf the milk begins to depreciate in 
quality. Climate also affects the quality of 
milk in a remarkable degree. Moist and tem- 
perate seasons affect unfavorably the quality 
of milk, it not being as good as it is in dry 
seasons. The general health and condition 
of the cow influence the quality of milk, as 
does the breed of the cow, the time of milk- 
ing, whether morning, noon or evening; also 
the quality and quantity of food. 


THE PEeRvvIAN Syrup.—We desire. to call 
the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment on the cover of “ The Dollar Monthly,” 
headed “ Important to Invalids.” The Peru- 
vian Syrup, the merits of which are there set 
forth, is an article that is highly praised by 
gentlemen who have used it for various dis- 
eases, and the names of some of those gentle- 
men are attached to the advertisement. — 


A DisaprorntTMENT.—The Duke of Beau- 
fort, an Englishman, took a first-rate pack of 
fox-hounds to France to hunt wolves, A 
large field, some 300 or 400 persons, turned 
out to see the sport. A fine wolf was routed, 
but the dogs refused to follow him, and no 
hallooing could rouse them from their 
indifference. 


A NaTuRAL Wisn.—Parcelus is said to 
have kept a small devil prisoner in the handle 
of his sword. We wish some of our generals 
had devils on the points of their swords. 


Arr .ictions.— Afflictions are but a 
dark entry into our Father’s house; they are 
but asa dirty lane to a royal palace. 
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TABLE ETIQUETTS. 

English travellers who visit this country 
complain, in books and letters, that our table 
etiquette does not please them. They are al- 
ways noting some peculiarity on the part of 
the rushing, headlong, ever-active American, 
that forces them to contrast him with the well- 
fed, table-enjoying Englishman, who gorges 
himself like an anaconda, and then requires 
hours for rest and digestion. Mrs. Trollope 
commenced the cainpaign against us. She 
pointed out, in her peculiarly elegant style, 
the fact that we bolted our food, ate with 
knives instead of forks, and did not remain 
at table longer than half or three quarters of 
an hour, and drank wine as though it was 
medicine instead of a pleasant beverage. 

Of course such a description excited the 
mirth of the English aristocracy, so when 
Dickens visited this country he noted in his 
diary our little peculiarities at the table, and 
dished them up in his usual agreeable style for 
the British palate ; consequently the book sold, 
and Americans were regarded as little bet- 
ter than prairie Indians, when at their meals. 
Now we don’t blame a man for writing as in- 
teresting a narrative as he can, but when we 
notice that every Englishman, from Russell 
upward, or downward, complains of the want 
of good breeding at an American’s table, we 
must confess that we think that the writers 
might refer to some of the English books on 
etiquette, which were published in Great 
Britain less than half a century since, and 
study the manners and customs of the people 
of that date. 

We have a work before us which was pub- 
lished for the use of.the British aristocracy 
forty-five years ago. It contains directions, 
addressed particularly to ladies, for behaviour 
at table. It tells them that they should keep 
their bodies straight and not lean their elbows 
on the table. Tt advises them to abstain from 
ravenous gestures, and not look at the meat, 
before them, with greedy eyes, as though they 
could devour all on the table. The author 
also advises the ladies not to eat soup when it 
is so hot that it causes tears to spring to their 
eyes, and not to bite bread, but to cut it. On 
another page the ungallant author tells his 
readers that they must not fill their mouths 
so full that their cheeks will swell like bag- 
pipes, and at the same time he cautions them 
against making a smacking sound while 
eating. 

: reading such advice we have come to 
the conciusion that England and America are 


nearly alike im their eating peculiarities, and 
that acts of impoliteness can be found at the 
tables of both. If Americans disdain the use 
of a butter-knife, Englishmen have a total 
disregard for napkins; so there are gross prac- 
tices on both sides of the Atlantic, and one 
nation can laugh at the other until a reform 
takes place. 


A SOLDIER OF THE LORD. 


No men fought better than Cromwell’s 
“Independents,” who smote the Philistines 
hip and thigh none the less stoutly, because 
they read the Bible and prayed to the Lord 
of hosts, Much of their spirit fell to the 
lot of their descendants on this side of the 
Atlantic, and the preachers of our revolu- 
tionary times often remind us of those of the 
Puritan commonwealth of England. Dr, 
Sprague, in his “Annals of the American 
Pulpit,” relates the following anecdote: 
“Soon after the burning of Falmouth, now 
Portland, August, 1775, a recruiting officer 
went to Harpswell to raise volunteers. Un- 
successful in his efforts, one Sabbath morning 
he met Mr. Eaton, on his way to the meeting- 
house, laid the case before him, and urged hit 
to speak to the people on the subject, ‘Sir, 
said the pastor, “it is my communion Sab- 
bath, and I must not introduce secular sub- 
jects during the day. I will think of the 
matter, and see what I can do, Perhaps If 
will invite the people to assemble in front o 
the meeting-house at the going down of the 
sun.” This he did. After service he went 
home and to his study, and opened his Bible 
to see what he could find adapted to the case. 
His eyes fell on this passage—Jeremiah 48: 
10—‘ Cursed be he that keepeth back his 
sword from bigod’ At sundown th@ people 
gathered, and, with these words as a text, 
Mr. Eaton addressed them from the horse 
block (still standing). That night forty vol- 
unteered for the service required.” 


Suanp.—A preacher once said that ladies 
were very timid; they were afraid to sing 
when they were asked ; afraid of taking cold; 
afraid of snails or spiders—but he never knew 
one afraid to get married. 


Drxsts.—Debts ard troublesome ; but, 4 
general rule in these days, they don’t give half 
as much trouble to debtors as to creditors. 


Doe Tax.—The duty on dogs in England 
last year amounted to £196,527; and on game 
certificates to £240,984. 
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A PARISIAN FAMILY. 

[ook at this household, which is in easy 
@redmétances! The husband and the wife, 
. fegether, make out an income of six or eight 
fuidred pounds a year; namely, an estate in 
Pieardy, Aunt Martha’s bequest, a quarter 
a house, and some money in the 
Funds. But monsieur is fond of curiosities, 
madame is fond of dress, and both are fond of 
keeping up appearances. Do you know what 
“keeping up appearances” in Paris means? 
It means a set of apartments in a fashionable 
q@uarter,and a man-servant who can polish 
flodrs; who can drive you in a hired carriage 
to'take four hours’ dust in the Bois de Bou- 
logne/ and can then take the covers off the 
Guits for a dinner-party, and for an evening- 
patty after the dinner. Without the dinner, 
theevening party could not come off. With 
aap of tea, merely escorted by modest cake, 
you might preach everlastingly in the desert. 
Itis the dinner which forms the nucleus, and 
*#teas the centre of attraction. 

And do not suppose that it now-o’-days 
suffices for a middle-class hostess to serve to 
lér'middle-class guests, as formerly, the soup, 
the ihade dish, the roast, the salad, the sweet 
di, ‘the fruit, and the cheese. She must 
serve her floor-polisher, disguised as a maitre 
Photel; 4 bouquet of Cape heaths, interlarded 
Wil garderias ; half a dozen glasses of all di- 
Wensions, ranged according to their height, 
like the reeds in a Pan’s-pipe, for all the 
Wines (more or less apocryphal) of Christen- 
domi; the bill of fare scrupulously stuck in 
the napkin, that the guest may reserve his 
strength for his favorite dishes ; finally, all the 
atistocratic dishes of the day. 

But the hest dish, the dish of honor to serve, 

decorated guest, an eminent functionary, 
not a senator, at least an inspector-general, 
Writer, a novelist, a painter, a sculptor, a 

;Mever mind who, never mind 
what, rope-dancer, so that his name is noto- 
tious, When the dinner is over, the evening- 
party begins ; it begins even before the end of 
thedinner. The hosts hire musicians by the 

, actors, actresses, who sing and 
*pout alternately operatic fragments and 
Wagle tirades. All this is wearisome, costly, 
and must be paid for. At first they buy on 

jy but credit is only an additional luxury. 

bills, fall due with the punctuality of June 
May and April, Then the estate in 

Picardy: is mortgaged; what Aunt Martha 
pawned. At last, falls the avalanche of 
debts swollen by accumulated interest. It is 


the doleful hour of execitions, seizures, and 
stamped leaves of ill-omened paper. i 


STRONG-MINDED WOMEN. 

Some shabby fellows in Hartford, Conn., re- 
cently undertook to frighten lady passers by 
with a meal bag stuffed with straw, which 
they suspended over the sidewalk, and let 
down suddenly in front of every woman who 
came along. About half-past eight o’eleck in 
the evening, two ladies coming from the up- 
per part of Ann street were frightened, 
screamed, and ran back, while the fellows 
laughed and made insulting remarks to them. 
They returned for re-inforcements, and three 
other lady friends—one of them armed with 
her father’s horsewhip, secreted under her 
mantle—marched quietly up to the battery. 
Down came the stuffed bag again, but instead 
of screaming or running away, the young lady 
with the horsewhip ran into the yard and laid 
it lustily over the faces and backs of the three 
sneaking rascals, who ran like whipped curs. 
Having routed the enemy, the ladies then cap- 
tured the battery, carrying off the bag and 
cord as trophies. 


WHO DOES ALL THE ? — Four 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight new 
books were published in Great Britain, dur- 
ing the year ending November the 30th, 1862, 
Of these, 942 were religious works, 925 were 
novels, 700 were works appertaining to poetry 
and general literature, 278 were books of 
geography and travel, and 60 related to 
commerce. 


CHARACTER. — Character is like money; 
when you have a great deal, you may risk 
some ; for, if you lose it, folks will still believe 
you have a plenty to spare. 


oro r 

Envy.—Envy, if surrounded on all sides by 
the brightness of another’s prosperity, like 
the scorpion, confined within a circle of fire, 
will sting itself to death, 


A Fact.— Where one thousand are de- 
stroyed by the world’s frowns, ten thousand 
are destroyed by its smiles. 


MEcHANTCAL.—One thousand years ago 
the Chinese built suspension bridges of more 
than four hundred feet spat. 


Pratse—Praise ie sometimes as hurtful as 
censure. It/is as bad to-be blown into the air 
as to be cast into a pit. 2'lo 
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THE UPWARD CLASS OF MEN. 

Mankind is divided into two classes. The 
upward class, who ‘take advantage of every 
opening for the purpose of obtaining wealth 
and popularity with the masses, and the in- 
different or unambitious class, who are con- 
tented with small means, and do not possess 
enough energy to make a strike for fame and 
fortune. Nature has been liberal in this re- 
spect, for if all mankind were actuated with 
the same ideas of wealth and fame, the world 
would present about as confused a scene as it 
is possible for humanity to imagine. 

We like to see a man who has, through for- 
tunate events, made a name in the world. If 
he has not had ancestral fame and fortune to 
help him, the more respect he is entitled to, 
for the path to renown is a thorny one, and is 
guarded by the envious and designing, and 
when one bold fellow makes an effort to tread 
the road which others have trod before him, 
hundreds endeavor to pluck him back, and 
discourage him. His merits are decried, and 
his honesty questioned; consequently some 
men grow faint-hearted, and relinquish re- 
nown to others with more assurance and 
dogged determination. 

Sir Walter Scott, whose name stands high 
in the temple of literature, said that “ what- 
ever may be stated about luck, it is skill that 
leads to fortune.” Many people will doubt 
that assertion, and contend that they have in- 
vested in enterprises and devoted their best 
energies to the same, and yet they failed; but 
their neighbor, who knows nothing of trade 
or exchange, succeeded in coining money in 
the most reckless of enterprises. We look 
upon a man who is lucky, as an individual 
whose fortune is certain to be made. What- 
ever he undertakes he carries through in good 
shape, and with a result that is quite advan- 
tageous to his bank account. 

General Banks and Senator Wilson are 
usually referred to when one speaks of rapid 
rising in Massachusetts; but there are hun- 
dreds of others whom the State can boast of. 
We have merchants who entered Boston with 
small ‘bundles under their arms, and but few 
coppers in their pockets—lawyers who com- 
menced life by sweeping out offices—doctors 
who dug potateesand hoed corn upon the old 
homesteads until ambition prompted them to 
strike out a new field of practice. But there 
are other States which can~boast of intellect, 
genius,luck and ambition—so Massachusetts is 
not alone in that respect, and we are glad 
of it. ot 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


‘HUMAN NEST! 
The tree is the bird’s luxurious bedchamber 
—shaded, rocked, ventilated and guarded, and 
all elegantly and for nothing—but it appears 
that the bird ig not to have a monopoly of it, 
We find the following ina London journal: 
“Lady Mary W. Montague, in her interesting 
travels, mentions a cypress tree in a garden at 
Kujek Chekmedji, that was converted into 
thisrather singular use. The house and gar 
den which she visited belonged to the ‘hogia’ 
(schoolmaster). ‘I asked him,’ she says, ‘to 
show me his own apartment, and was sur- 
prised to see him point to a tall cypress tree 
in his garden, on the top of which was a place 
for a bed for himself, and a little lower, one 
for his wife and two children, who slept there 
every night. I was so much diverted with 
the fancy,’ says her ladyship, ‘ that I resolved 
to visit his nest nearer. Bnt going up fifty 
steps, I found I had still fifty to go up, and 
then I must climb from branch to branch with 
some hazard of my neck. I thought it, there- 
fore, the best way to come down again.’” 
AN ENTHUSIASTIC SECRETARY.—In a re- 
cent divorce case in England, in which the 
parties were an old nobleman and his young 
wife, the judge dilated on the evil effects of 
“ marriages contracted between May and De- 
cember.” He has since received a letter from 
the secretary of a Scottish statistical society, 
asking for the figures in relation to the mar- 
riages contracted between these months, as he 
wanted to get up a paper on the subject to be 
read before the society ! 


Just 80.—Many persons think themselves 
perfectly virtuous, because, being well fed, 
they have no temptation to vice. 
don’t distinguish between virtue 
victuals. 


TimELY.—Don’t keep the little folks shut 
within doors because the weather is wintry. 
Let them be warmly dressed, and breathe the 
fresh air’ without stint. 


A pareR Cuuncu.—In the town of Ber 
ger, in Prussia, is an elegant church, capable 
of holding one thousand persons, 
statues and all, of papier mache. 

ALL’s Farr.—Buy fait, sell fair, and love the 
fair. By so doing, you will stand a fair chance 
of having a fair life and » fair funeral. 


Bre Drrenxs.—There are mining ditehes 


in California 900 miles long. 
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MISTAKE ABOUT DISTANCES. 

‘fi Burope even well-informed men have 
bat a poor idea of distances in this country. 
‘They have never taken the trouble to look at 
an accurate map of the United States, to un- 
derstand the extent of territory which is con- 
tained within the limits of Canada, North 
and South America, and really imagine that 
the two latter countries are under one jurisdic- 
tion, and that the distance between the two is 
quite limited. 

We wonder how it is possible for such opin- 
fons to exist, and yet we should cease to ex- 
press surprise when we comprehend that some 
of the colonial secretaries, under the British 
crown, cannot teil the boundaries of Canada, 
and one of them, some years since, very 
gravely stated that Buffalo was a British pos- 
sewion, and noted as a place where grain was 
shipped. ‘That was the extent of his informa- 
tionjand it passed current until some one, 
Setter informed, corrected the mistake, and 
@iel “the minister to consult his map the 
text time he destred information. 

Members of parliament also make some se- 
rious mistakes when discussing the American 
War, in their tisual impartial manner. They 

ant comprehend that the State of Maine is as 

as England, or that Texas is as large as 
Ragland and France combined; hence when 
they speak of distances, and movements of 
our armies; they think that New Orleans is 
Within speaking distance of New York, and 
that Washington is but a few miles from Phil- 
selphia or Boston, some of the British aris- 
Weracy not being certain which city has the 
of being the furtherest from that para- 

of politicians and office seekers. 
ifyou.informed a Frenchman or an Eng- 
lishman that she distance between New York 
aad New Orleans is the same as from London 
‘@Havre'to’ Madrid, a wild stare of astonish- 
eit would reward your attempts at enlight- 
G@itient, and while the Frenchman would 
Whig his shoulders, and remain silent, too 
Pee to contradict you, or make an argu- 
™ on matters which he could not believe, 
Englishman would declare that you was 
Humbogging him, and manifest signs of hos- 
tility Which it would be best to avoid, if possible. 

The fact of it is Englishmen and Europeans 

the slightest conception of the im- 
Meeextentof our country, or of this conti- 
tent, and have taken but little pains to inform 
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North, and pinte Uf the strength of the South, 
as though the latter was the granary of the 
country in times of peace, ignoring the North 
West and the Middle States, which have fed 
Europe, the South and the North at the same 
time, and still retained a” surplus for the want — 
of consumers. ° 

But wonderful is the marvel, in speaking of 
size, to inform a European that the territory 
of the United States is equal to all England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Spain, Austria, 
Prussia, Germany, Italy, and Turkey, and 
that millions of people have room for settle- 
ment here ; and no doubt we should soon have 
numbered fifty millions inhabitants if this re- 
bellion had not commenced. After it is. fin- 
ished, we must go on and multiply and make 
up for lost time, and let us hope that the day 
is not far distant when we shall be understood 
at home and comprehended abroad. 


FLOWERS IN France.— The passionate 
love of flowers is a marked characteristic of 
the Parisians, and the sale of flowers is in 
Paris an extensive and lucrative branch of 
trade. It is computed that the various little 
patches of ground in the vicinity of the 
French capital, appropriated to floral cultiva- 
tion, realize an annual income of 32,000,000 
francs, and give employment to 600,000 
persons. 


A Bie Crry.—London spreads over more 
than one hundred and twenty square miles, 
contains two thousand six hundred miles of 
streets, has three hundred and sixty thousand 
houses, a population of three millions, and an 
assessed annual rental of over sixty millions 
of dollars. 


> 


Booxs.—A blessed companion is a book! 
A book that, fitly chosen, is a life-long friend. 
A book, the unfailing Damon to his loving 
Pythias. A book that, at a touch, pours ‘its 
heart into our own. 


DescriptIve.—Smith says “ snoring is the 
spontaneous escape of those malignant feel- 
ings which the sleeper has not time to vent 
when awake.” ~ 


is a washerwoman the 
most cruel person in the world? Because 
she daily wrings men’s bosoms. uw 


RELIGION—the key in this world to let us 
into the next. 
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Facts and Fancies. 
MR. WEBSTER AND HIS BILLS. 
Our readers are aware that the late Daniel Web- 
ster was not so careful in his pecuniary matters as 
some men, and this fatiit was, at times, taken ad- 
vantage of. At one time a poor man sawed a pile 
-of wood for him, and having presented his bill, it 
was promptly paid by Mr. Webster. The laborer 
took sick during the winter, and a neighbor advised 
him to call upon Mr. Webster for the payment of 
his bill. 

“ But he has paid me,” said the man. 

“No matter,” replied his dishonest adviser, “ cal 
again with it. He don't know, and don't mind 
what he pays. ‘It is very common thing for’him to 
pay such small bills twice over.” 

‘The man got well, and carried in his account the 
second time. Mr. Webster looked at it, looked at 
the man, remembered him—but paid the bill with- 
out demurring. 

The fellow got “ short '’ some three or four months 
afterwards, and bethought him of the generosity and 
loose manner of Mr. Webster in his money matters 
—and a third time he called and presented his bill 
for sawing the wood. Mr. Webster took the ac- 
count, which he immediately recognized, and scan- 
ning the woodsawyer a moment, he said: 

“ How do you keep your books, sir ?”’ 

I keep no books,” said the man, abashed. 

“Ivthink you do, sir,’ continued Mr. Webster, 
with marked emphasis; “and you excel those who 
are satisfied with the double-entry system. You 
keep your books upom triple-entry plan, I ob- 
serve.”’ 

Tearing up the account, Mr. Webster added: 

“ Go, sir, and be honest.hereafter. I have no ob- 
jections to paying these little bills twice, but I can- 
not pay them three times. You may retire!” 

The man left the room feeling as though he was 
suffocating for the want of air. He had learned a 
lesson that lasted through life. 

PERSONAL REFLECTIONS. 

They have some fun in the California legislature. 
Last winter the patience and temper of a San Fran- 
cisco member were well nigh exhausted by the 
sharp sayings and witty repartees of an up-country 
member of the bar. When Christian forbearance 
ceased to be a virtue, he rose to his feet, and gave 
vent to his virtuous indignation : 

““ There is a wise saying in the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, which would, I think, be very applicable in 
the case of the honorable member on the other side 
ofthe house: It is this:—‘ A fool should be answer- 
ed according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own 
conceit.’”” 


The lawyer slowly arose, and coolly delivered 


“Mr. Speaker, if the member fro Contra Costa 


would make it his business to seareh the 
a little more closely than he has done, I think he 
would find things there quite as applicable to him- 
self as anything well can be. One of the 
which he has used in his debate bears a striking 
resemblance to the one which Samson wielded 
upon that memorable occasion, when he met With 
such an overwhelming host of the enemy, namely, 
*the jawbone of an ass /’"’ 
There was no measure broached that day which 
met with any opposition from the parson, and @ re 
conciliation was not effected between them dntil 
they had a little good-natured “smile” together, 
and a mutual understanding. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


A clergyman it England, one Sunday, informed 
his hearers that he should divide his discourse into 
three parts—the first would be the terrible, the 
second the horrible, the third the terrible horrible. 
Assuming a dramatic tragic attitude, and wishing 
to bring the sulphurous lake vividly before the 
mind's eyeof the hearer, he swang his right arm 
wildly, pointing to about the centre of the church, 
with his eyes seemingly transfixed with horror, he 
exclaimed, in a startling, agonizing tone: 

“ What's that I see there ?’’ Still louder, “What's 
that I see there?’’ Louder yet, with a wilder 
swing of the arm, “What's that I see there?” 
Here a little old woman in black, cried out with 
shrill treble tone: 

“It’s nothing but my little black dog; he wont 
bite nobody.” 

There was a laugh, and the clergyman concladed 
to confine himself to the terrible without asking 
questions. 

A LAZY MAN. 
We were travelling in the Western part of the 
country last summer, and in a stage-coach met an 
original, a man who lived in the neighborhood, and 
knew every one. We were speakiag of lazy men, 
when the stranger interrupted us, and said: 

“Perhaps you don't know Zeke Gibbens, what 
lived down here on West Fork? Well, he was the 
laziest man you ever heard tell of. When heand 
his wife got married, they had a pretty good chance 
of truck between them. But Zeke was too lazy 
make crops, so everything went to rack and ruin. 
Zeke's wite was a right smart ‘oman; so she told 
him one day that he had got to go to work. ¢ 

“* Can't you plough?’ says she. 

“*Don’t know how,’ says Zeke. 

Well, I'll show you.’ 

“So she geared the hoss, put him in the plough 
herself, and took Zeke and led him to it, and. put 
his hands on the plough handle; and do you think 
the lazy critter didn’t stand there without stirnng 
an inch, till the calves eat-all his coat tail off!” 

What reply could we make tosuch a story? We 
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fetisined silent, and thought what a lazy man 


“THE PATENT RAG-CHEWER. 


“Ina village not many hundred miles from Bos- 
there. is a paper mill, which attracts no small 
ef.attention from the curious, and elicits 
many @ visit, as all are of course anxious to see the 
process of converting old rags into paper. It some- 
narrellous contain among their number some of 
meal. matter-of-fact kind of fellows, who like 
hs something of causes as well as effects, 
which may be illustrated by the following dialogue, 
which recently occurred : 

“I say, stranger, how do you get them ere rags 
fine enough for making paper ?"’ 

*We have men employed to chew them, sir,” 
ried the paper man. 

*To what ?—to chew them, did you say?” 

“Yes, te chew them, to be sure! Did you never 
hear'vf chewing rags to make paper ?”’ 

“No, I never did, and would like to know what 
kind of wages you give, caze I'se got little the best 
sof teeth you ever did see,” said the green ‘un, 
giuiling, gnashing at the same time, in the way of 
exhibition, with a fury that made the jesting pro- 
ptietor quake lest the joke should turn upon him- 
self, in the form of a personal combat. 

“Tite, T'sce,” replied he of the paper mill, step- 
fing Gack. “I never saw a better set of teeth for 
basiness. Well, we give experienced hands $2.50 
per day, and young beginners we give $2. Doyou 
think you would like the business, sir?” 

“Yes, sir-ree. and the wages, too,” replied the 
other with delight. 

“Very well, you may set in now for a month, 
td at the expiration of that, we no doubt will 
tite Your wages. Here, you may commence this” 
handing an old saddle-blanket to his much de- 
lighted applicant, who took it, and sat down to his 
tak with as much sang froid as an epicure would 
Well-roasted piece of beefsteak. 

“Daay, old pard, do you think that ‘ar blanket 
will by Me any time at all? Why, I could 
aut mash up and swallow it before you 

to tell what time the sun by the 
almanac |” 

Wriet to work Ike & juvenile steam engine, his 
beavy teeth grinding as if they were mill-stones, 
the dust flying, but desperately intent on earning 
Me, Hig wages, though the labor was decidedly 
ar With the voracity of a Bengal tiger, 

ne #pitit worthy of a better cause, the martyr to 

we Pegress of science continued his task, wonder- 
ing beyond expression in his own mind how many 
rather how many sets of teeth, it took to 
of that “tamation big mill.” But 
that ‘the heavy jaws wagged, 
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seem to grow very fast; and, to add to the 


machine’s rising feelings of indignation, a crowd 
began to gather round to witness the singular spec- 
tacle of a human opposition to the rag-breakers, 
shaking the whole building from another depart- 
ment. ‘ 
“What in darnation are you gapin’ at?” at last 
exclaimed the rag-chewer through a mouthful of 
rags in a state of mastication. “ Drat ye, thar’ is 
fifty rag-spilin’ machines like me up stairs, all in a 
bunch. Why don’t you go up and see them?” 
The crowd looked very much delighted, and ex- 


“I know that I can’t go it like them fellers up 
stairs, for my grinders aint used to it; besides, I 
don’t believe horse-blankets is good to start on. 
But I tell you, strangers, when it comes to vittale 
or tebaker, I'm thar.” 

The fun began to rise, and with it the rag-chew- 
er’s indignation. ‘“ See here, stranger,’ he bellow< 
ed, spitting out hie last attempt, and hallooing at 
his employer, who had just appeared, “blamed to 
blamenation, if I’m going to sit here and be laugh- 
ed at in this ere way! If you don’t put meup 
stairs among the rest of ’em, I wont chew up an- 
other blanket—darned, if I do!” 

“ What!"’ exclaimed the employer, with a sober 
face, and very indignantly, “is that all you've 
chewed up? And wet, too, by thunder!. Get out 
of this—you'll never do for this business in the 
world. There’s a blanket ruined to all eternity, 
too; for you've wet every mouthful, and how can 
we make dry paper out of wet rags? Come, move 
yourself in a hurry!’ 

The victim did not await a second invitation, but 
went off in all speed for fear he should be called 
upon to pay for the blanket, and fully determined 
hereafter to stick to his lawful business, and let 
paper mills alone. 


READY FOR EITHER. 

“ Husband, husband, wake up! there's a terrible 
rumpus goin’ on!” said an old lady “way down 
east,”’ rousing her sleeping partner, with divers 
punches in the ribs, one night im the “time that 
tried men’s soul’s.”’ 

“ What on airth’s the matter, Jerushy ?” grunted 
forth the old man, not a little put out at his rest 
being broken in this unexpected manner. 

“ Wal, I dunno what ’tis, but it was the most or- 
ful racket F ever hearn. It *pears'to me it’s either 
the day of judgment or the British.’’ 

The old continentaller got up, and taking his old 
rifle down from the hooks where it hung, proceeded 
to put in a double charge, pick the flint, and pre- 
pare for an emergency. Surveying these hasty 
preparations with evident satisfaction, he added: — 

“An’ so you think it’s either the day of judg- 
ment or the British? Wal,” continued he, ina 
tone of firm decision, “let em come on! I believe 
I'm'ready cocked and primed for either of em.” - 
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“WHAT WILL YOU TAKE?” 


— One of the most effective popular harangues to 
which we ever listened, was delivered at Chilicothe, 
Ohio, in 1840, by one Dr. D., of Kentucky. He 
was a large, corpulent gentleman, full of wit and 
waggery, and was not unfond of a glass of “ some- 
thing.” During the exciting Harrison campaign, 
he accompanied Ex-Governor Metcalfe to Chili- 
cothe, for the purpose of attending a grand gather- 
ing of the people. More than twenty thousand 
freemen were assembled to express their views in 
reggrd: to public affairs. Among others, “Old 
Stone Hammer ”—Governor Metcalfe—was called 
upon. to address the multitude, which he did in his 
usual felicitous style. When he concluded, there 
were loud cries for Dr. D. The doctor, however, 
was by no means inclined to respond ; but the cries 
growing louder, and being urged by his friends to 
appear, he mounted the stand. As he surveyed 
that immense sea of “ human faces,”’ his heart failed 
him; but he determined to say something, and 
clearing his throat, begun: 

“ Fellow-citizens of Ross county!’’ Loud cheers 
from the crowd followed this happy commencement. 

“ Fellow-citizens of Ross county !’’ resumed the 
doctor. The multitude, with gaping mouths and 
eager ears, leaned forward to catch the sounds of 
his voice. But the doctor was evidently stumped. 
He floundered, halted, and again commenced: 

* Fellow-citizens of Ress county! What will you 
take?” 

Having thus delivered himself, he “retired” 
from the stand to the nearest tavern, followed by 
an immense crowd of delighted auditors. 


WISE MEN OF THE EAST. 


A writer in Iinois says:—“ As in the olden time, 
all our ‘ wise men’ came from ‘the East.’ Some of 
them reached our prairies before the bees arrived. 
Bees always follow, never precede civilization. In 
that part of our beautiful State known as ‘ Egypt,’ 
many of these ‘wise’ men have exercised their 
‘equatter sovereignty’ for the last forty years, 
dwelling even now in habitations as primitive as 
were those of the patriarch. They may be seen on 
any fair day, sitting about the village tavern, re- 
lating events that. occurred when the ‘red skins’ 
and buffaloes inhabited the northern half of the 
State, and a two-year-old steer was the ‘smallest 
change’ in the circulating medium. As late as 
1837, when railroads were first talked about in this 
corn region, they were supposed te be identical 
with the ‘corduroy roads,’ where the rails are laid 
crosswise over the bottomless ‘bottoms!’ In 1840, 
one county gave, it is said, a nearly unanimous 
vote for General Jackson for president, under the 
full conviction that ‘the report of his death was a 
Whig lic! When it was first reported that Pro- 
fessor Morse had succeeded in conveying intelli- 
gence between Baltimore and Washington, through 
the wires of the magnetic telegraph, one old savan, 


who had been # schoolmaster, and member of the 
legislature, gave it as his opinion that the seport 
was ‘ahumbug.’ In fact, from his knowledge of 
‘astronomy,’ he eaid he knew the thing could not 
be done! Shortly after O'Reilly's men were seen 
setting the poles directly by the old man’s dwelling. 
One day he joined the crowd who wete 

the operation of stretching the wire. Upon béing 
asked what he thought of the matter then, he hesi- 


tion, and after much investigation and refledtitn, | 
have come to the conclusion, that it may asewer 
very well for smell packages, but will never do for 
large bundles—never!’”’ 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


As rather an unscrupulous fellow named Ben 
was coming down town one morning, he met Tom, 
and stopped him. 

“TI say, Tom,” he said, “here's a pretty good 
counterfeit three. If you pass it, I'll divide.” 

“ Let’s see the plaster,” said Tom, and after ex- 
amining it carefully, put it in his vest pocket, re- 
marking, “It is an equal division—a dollar ands 
half apiece.” 

“Yes,” said Ben. 

“ All right,” said Tom, and off he went. 

A few minutes afterwards he quietly stepped 
into the store of his friend Ben, and purchased sa 
can of oysters for a dollar and a half, laying down 
the three dollar bill for them. The clerk looked at 
the bill rather doubtingly, when his suspicions were 
immediately calmed by Tom, who said: 

“ There was no use looking, for, he had. received 
that note fron Ben himself not ten minutes since.” 

Of course the clerk with this assuranee forked 
over the dollar and a half in change, and with this 
deposit and the can of oysters, Tom left. Shertly 
afterwards he met Ben, who asked him if be had 
passed the note. 

“O, yes,” said Tom, at. the same time passing 
over the dollar and a half to Bea. 

That evening, when Ben made up his cash ac 
count, he was surprised to find the same, olf equn- 
terfeit three in the drawer. Turning to his, 
tenens,”” he asked: 

“Where did you get this cursed note? Didn't 
you know it was counterfeit?” 

“Why,” said the clerk, “Tom gave t @™% 
and I suspected it was fishy; but he said he bed 
just received it from you, and I took it.” 

The whole thing had penetrated the wool of Bec. 
With a peculiar grin he muttered “ gold!” and 
charged the can of oysters to profit and Joss account. 


Many people, when they experience theslightet 
tinge of illness, betake themselves to bed. ‘They 
most probably think they will alleviate their pelt 
by using counter-pane. 
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Mr. Faintheart hastens to his family physician. 
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Mr. Isaac forms a very low estimate of their value. 


Mr. Fuintheart’s Attempts to evade the Conscription. | 
Feintheart reads with dismay the president's 
proclamation. 
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